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A HORRIBLE DOUBT, 


—AND— : 


A HORRIBLE CERTAINTY. 





BY CAPTAIN FELIX CONSTANT. 





PART I. 
THE DOUBT. 


OAT OH!” hailed Tom Nutt 
from the masthead. 

‘* Where away?” replied Cap- 
tain Merlin, pausing in his im- 
patient march of the quarter- 
deck. 

** Two points off the lee-bow, 
sir.” 

‘Keep her off a couple of 
points, and overhaul the boat, 
Mr. Jason. Starboard your 
helm, Wilson!” shouted the 
captain, delivering his first or- 
der to the mate, who, as officer 
of the watch, had command of 
the ship, and his second to the 
man at the helm. 

Mr. Jason, ealous of his position, frowned slightly, 
and repeated the captain’s order to the helmsman, 
adding a peremptory order to the sail-trimmers, who 
sprang to their stations with alacrity, for all had 
heard the hail from the masthead, and the prospect 
of picking up a boat with a possible inmate, dead or 
alive, was, at least, a variety in a lingering, Austra- 
lian voyage. 

The sailors sprang to their stations, the officer 
thundered his orders, the ship’s head swung grace- 
fully round, and the light breeze of the tropic ovean 
gently filling the sails until they drew upon the new 
tack, the Ulysses bore down upon the drifting speck 
which only a sailor’s eye could have determined to be 
aboat. Captain Merlin, excited and impatient, but 
too conscious of his own position, and the observation 
of his crew, to show an indecorous anxiety, stood 
with folded arms upon the quarter-deck, casting 
quick, shrewd glances, now aloft, now over the ship’s 
side, and again toward the drifting speck, shaping 
itself more and more clearly into the torm of a small 
boat. 

“It’s a ship’s cutter, Captain Merlin,” said the 
mate, pausing beside his superior officers, and follow- 
ing the direction of his gaze. 

“Yes, so I see. Tue wind is failing us,” replied 
the captain, glancing impatiently aloft. 

Tom Nutt was still in the cross-trees, and him the 
captain hailed with: 

‘“* Masthead there!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” 

“Can you make out any person in the boat?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“Why the devil didn’t you say so before! How 
many?” 

“One woman, sir, according to my reckoning,” re- 
plied Tom, serenely, but with much inward delight 
at having “riled the old man” without breaking the 
letter of the law. 

“ You boy, Bill,” sung out the captain, impatiently. 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” replied a treble voice. And a pretty 
curly headed boy shot suddenly out of the companion- 
way where he had been lounging. 

“Fetch my glass and trumpet, and look alive boy, 
d’y’ hear?” 

** Ay, ay, sir!” 

And Bill, tumbling down the eabin stairs, reap- 
peared the next moment with the desired articles, 
Passing turward, and stepping upon the c2thead, 
Captain Merlin atjusted the glass to his eye, looked 
long and earnestly toward the boat, raised the tram- 
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pet to his mouth, and hailed, with the full vigor of 
his broad and deep chest: 

‘“‘ Boat ahoy, there! A-h-o-0-y!” 

No reply. 

Dropping the trumpet, the seaman resumed the 
glass, and stared at the object of his scrutiny until it 
seemed surrounded with a halo of sulphurous green 
and yellow rays. 

‘It’s a woman fast enough. I can see the sparkle 
of her earrings,’’ muttered Captain Merlin, handing 
the glass backward to the cabin-boy, who stood re- 
spectfully awaiting orders behind him. 

Then came the hail again: 

** Boat ahoy! Ahoy, there! A-h-o-y!” 

This time it was answered, for a flash of something 
white fluttered a moment above the gunwale, and 
then dropped out of sight. 

**She’s too far gone to hail us, or even to answer in 
words,” again muttered the captain, and then in 
stern, brief phrases, such as his men knew to mean 
instant and swift obedience, he ordered the cutter 
lowered away, and, in spite of the marine etiquette 
generally so dear to him, himself leaped into it and 
seized the tiller ropes. 

‘*Mr. Jason, you are in command of the ship until 
my return,” was his only explanation, as the chief 
mate, with remonstrance written in every line of his 
face, approached and leaned over the rail. 

‘Never sawa captain go himself to overhaul a 
stray boat,” muttered Mr. Jason, discontentedly, as 
he watched the cutter getting away in fine style, and 
wished himself in her. 

‘Pull, my lads! Bend your backs toit! There’s 
@ woman dying before your eyes for want of help! 
Lay down to it like brave fellows! A stiff pannikin 
of grog all around, as soon as you get aboard, if you 
show yourselves the hearties I think ye!” 

And so he went on, until the seamen, straining 
every muscle, but finding time, nevertheless, to stare 
sideways at each other, mutely expressed belief, one 
to another, that their usually taciturn commander 
had fortified himself for the expedition with a glass of 
the comfortable compound he promised to them. 
But never were cutter’s crew more widely mistaken, 
for Captain Merlin, suffering trom a slight fever dur- 
ing the last three days, had tasted nothing stronger 
than water, and the unwonted excitement of his 
manner arose from no spirit but that animating the 
heart, soul and body of any high-spirited and gener- 
ous man to whom a distressed woman appeals for 
succor. 

The cutter’s crew bent to their oars, the captain 
steered with a strong band and true eye, and ina 
few moments from leaving the ship’s side the oars 
were toseed, then shipped, while the jolly fellows 
who had pulled them seized the gunwale of the 
drifting boat they had overhauled, and were staring 
curiously into its depths. A woman lay there pros- 
trate, her face hidden upon her arm, and her form 
almost concealed by the long, heavy masses of her 
luxuriant hair, which glittered in the light of the 
sinking sun like threads of red gold. Shedid not 
stir or speak, and yet she was not dead, for had she 
not waved her handkerchief but now? The crew 
stared but did not speak, for it was not their place. 
Several cast furtive glances at the captain, who stood 
in the stern of his own boat looking eagerly, yet 
hesitatingly, into that other, so strangely encounter- 
ed, so strangely occupied. 

“Madam!” exclaimed he, in a low voice, and 
flushing through the deep bronze of his sea-color. 

But there was no reply. 

“She may be dead already,” said Captain Merlin, 
softly, and at a signal of bis hand the silent mariners 
so handled the strange boat that the prostrate figure, 
with its clinging drapery of red-gold hair, lay ciirect- 
ly beneath their captain’s eyes. Stepping deftly 
trom the thwart of hia own boat to that of the 
stranger, the young man stooped over his prize an 1 
raised it to his arms. 

A young woman, with regular and beautiful fea 
tures, a pure, white skin, long eyelas'es, hardly clos- 








ing over great green-gray eyes, and ripe, tull lips 
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opening enough to show the small, white teeth be- 
neath. Jasper Merlin, standing there in face of his 
boat’s crew, and holding this strange, beautifal wo- 
man in bis arms, felt a sudden wild, mad duubt and 
hatred of them, aud of all men rising in his heart. 
Tnis woman—who was she? what was she? He did 
not know, but she was his, not theirs, his to rescue, to 
care for, to claim from the sea, who had thought to 
hold her, his to love, should it come to that, and to 
make his own in time to come. What were they that 
they should dare regard her thus, with coarse, scru- 
tinizing gaze. 

He drew the burnished hair across her face, he 
would not even lay his hand upon her heart while 
they were looking, lest they should notice the 
sumptuous curves of her figure displayed by the 
close-fitting jacket buttoned to her chin. He would 
not even allow one of them to take her into the cut- 
ter, but glared so at Dick Ricker, who offered his 
arms, that Dick muttered, with an oath, to his com- 
panion on the thwart: 

* Blessed, if the old man aint gone silly after the 
wench a’ready.” 

‘Lay her closer, men. Quarter to quarter! So! 
Steady now!” 

And with a flushed face and restless, suspicious 
eyes, the captain, bearing the drooping figure of the 
red-haired woman in his arms, stepped from the 
drifting boat to his own, and, seating himself in the 
stern sheets, placed her upon cushions at his feet, 
and rested her head upon his knee. 

** Is she alive, sir?” ventured old Beals, the stroke- 
oar, and a favorite of the captain. 

But Beals was to learn that the most favored of 
favorites may not always presume. 

‘Silence in the boat!” thundered the captain. 
‘* Take that boat in tow, and look, you stroke, pull, 
or I’ll stop a@ month’s grog before you know it.” 

Beals was silent, and so were his comrades; but the 
silence was not one of respect, mereiy of sullen sub- 
mission. The boat grated against the ship’s side, 
the falls were manned, and she was hoisted aboard, 
the captain stepping from her stern to his deck, still 
with the lifeless body of the woman in his arms. 
The mate received him with an inquiring look, but 
without verbal intrusion upon his mood. , But Cap- 
tain Merlin had resolved already upon bis course. 

** You boy, Bill!’ growled he, as he stepped aboard. 

“6 Ay, ay, sir.” 

**Go ahead into the cabin, and clean the transom 
to lay this lady on.” 

Bill disappe ared down the companion-way, and the 
captain followed. In a moment he reappeared with- 
out her, and standing out some distance from Jason, 
addressed him in a voice audible even to the fore- 
castle: 

‘Mr. Jason, I have had the good fortune to rescue 
a lady from the drifting boat which we have picked 
up. I shall give up my state-room to her, and, as 
we have no woman aboard to attend upon her, I shall 
order the cabin-boy to remain at her orders, and re- 
port to me any freedom or insult toward her upon 
the part of any man aboard this ship, let it be who it 
may. Idesire that, if this lady lives, she shall re- 
main among us as safe, and in as much honor, as if 
she were inaconvent. You will see that these or- 
ders are understood through the ship, if you please, 
Mr. Jason.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the mate, with a dark look, 
and white, close-set mouth. But the discipline of a 
ship in mid-ocean prevented any further expression 
of his feelings than was evinced in his proceeding 
immediately forward, and communicating the cap- 
tain’s order in brief, terse language, as thus: 

“Captain Merlin orders that no man aboard this 
ship shall insult the lady just brought aboard. The 
eabin-boy will be detailed to watch for such offender, 
and report him for punishment.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I don’t know as none of us 
has any thoughts of insultin’ her, or goin’ anigh her 
anyway. There aint no ’casion for boy Bill to lose 
his sleep a-watchin’ of me, for one,” growled old 
Ricker, expressing, as he well knew, the minds of all. 





— — ———— 
| Jason affected not to hear this vindication of pur- 

pose upon the part of the old stroke-oarsman, but a 
, friendly glance shot from the corner of his eye, in 
, Ricker’s direction, as he turned away, and reached 
its mark. 

The next day the stranger was sufficiently recover- 
ed to sit up for a short time in the cabin, and to re- 
ceive the captain, who bad not, as he took especial 
pains to announce, seen her until then, since under 
his own and the cabin-boy’s strenuous efforts she had 
been restored to lite upon the previous evening. At 
her summons, however, he hastened to present him- 
self, accompanied by Mr. Jason whom he had order- 
ed to follow him, in much the same tone he would 
have ordered him overboard. Webster, the second 
mate, remained in charge of the ship, it being the 
captain’s watch on deck. As the two young men en- 
tered the cabin the pale face of the stranger was 
raised toward them, while her brilliant eyes seemed 
to flash inquiry and recognition into both their 
hearts. 

** You are Captain Merlin,” said she, extending her 
hand to that officer. 

*¢ Yes, madam, at your service,” said the captain, 
taking the hand in his, but cold and tremulous with 
agitation. 

You saved my life! I do not know how to put in 
words thanks for such a service as that,” said the 
stranger, with brimming eyes and quivering lips. 

**T do not want thanks. I am only too happy that 
I could do it. I hope you are better to-day,” stam- 
mered Merlin, blushing like a schoolboy. 

** Yes indeed, quite well, I may say. And this 
gentleman? May I thank him, also, for my life?” 

She turned in thus speaking to Jason, who stood 
watching her with unconscious intentness. 

“This is Mr. Jason, my chief officer, madam. He 
is a brave and kind-hearted seaman, and it is through 
no fault of his that he was not in the cutter yesterday 
when we picked you up,” said Merlin, feeling himself 
able to afford a compliment to the man who could 
but claim those sweet thanks. 

“ You kept the ship, and was ready to receive me, 
however,” said the lady, smiling into Jason’s face. 
“So I shall thank you, also, if you will receive so 
poor a recompense.” 

Jason simply bowed, and she continued: 

** And now I will introduce myself, gentlemen. My 
name is Syra Lee, and I was passenger on board the 
Water Witch, bound to New York from the Indian 
Islands. She was wrecked, O, I cannot tell how 
many days ago—” 

And Syra Lee paused to cover her face with her 
hands, and shiver nervously. The two men waited; 
one sympathetically, the other warily. Presently 
she went on: 

**T am not so strong as I thought. These memories 
overcome me. I wili only say now, that we took to 
the boats, that they soon separated, that I alone 
survived out of six who ventured in that little skiff, 
and that I was dying when you, my noble, generous 
rescuer, saved me to thank and bless you. No more 
now, please, Another day I will tell you all.” 

That other day came indeed, but not at the sum- 
mons of Syra Lee. 

“Mr. Jason, I think we had better leave Miss Lee 
to recover her strength a little, before troubling her 
with more conversation,” said Captain Merlin, ris- 
ing, after an awkward panse, in which the lady sat 
silent, with covered eyes, and the two men searched 
in vain for an appropriate indication of the compas- 
sion and sympathy both felt; Jason with a reserva- 
tion of suspicion, Merlin with an addition of feeling 
inexplicable as yet, even to himself. 

The mate accepted, as he was bound, the sug- 
gestion of his superior offiver, and both left the after 
cabin, dedicated from this time to the end of the voy- 
age to Syra’s sole occupancy. 

Eight bells, and the weary watch came stumbling 
slowly up the ladder, from their unsavory rest, to re- 
lieve their comrades, who rushed below with equal 
alacrity. This was Jason’s watch, and he was al- 
ready on deck when the summons sounded; for, in 
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* nor even so nuch as an oar aboard of her. Now, sir, 











oftzrivg to touch it. 

‘What!’ exclaimed be, starting back, and glaring 
into the faces of the two men. 

* You was asking why we called that woman a 
queer y}assenger,” pursued Ricker. ‘ But I don’t 
know as you can wonder, now.” 
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truth, the mate did not sleep too well to-night, and 
was glad of the cool, moist air upon his hot foreheai|, | 
and of even the monotonous exercise of pacing the 
quarter-deck. j 

The watch was set. Tom Nutt at the wheel, Dick | 
Ricker leaning over the side watching the ship’s slow | 
way through the phosphorescent tide, and talking in | 
a low tone to Martin Beals, who leaned beside him, 
smoking, and staring vacantly at the setting moon. 
Something in the attitude and suppressed tones of | 
these two men attracted Jason’s irritable notice, and 
jarred upon his own sense of cisquict. He extended 
his walk at every turn, so as to pass cluse behind | 
them. After afew turis he paused, and said, halt- 
jocularly, half-imperiously: 

‘‘What’s that, Dick? What plot are you two 
hatching?” 

Both searren faced about, and Ricker replied, with ! 
sufficient respect, but a little doggedly: 

* No offence, Mr. Jxson; but we were talking over | 
this queer passenger the old man run a foul of to-} 
day.” i 

“What do you mean, man, by such an expression 
as that? What is there qicer in this lady, whom | 
we were so lucky as to rescue to-day? and what | 
bave you to do about her, anyhow?” i 

To this interrogatory, somewhat sternly propcund- | 
ed, Dick found no immediate reply, and Martin Beals 
took up the word. | 

“ Why, sir, it aint we as wants nothing to do about 
her, only we’re afesid she’s got more to do with us 
and the old Viysses than any of us wants. Do you 
mind the day vu’ the week, sir?” 

* {tis Friday, you fuol. What of that?” growled 
the nate. 

* Fool I may be, sir, but it’s seventeen years come 
next Independence day, that I’ve followed the sea 
man and boy, and I never see nething lucky full of a 
Friday, yet. I didn’t, sir.” 

“Nor didn’t no one. It stands to reason, cos why, 
Friday’s an unlucky cay itself, and what comes of it’s 
unlucky, too,” added Ricker, with an approving nod. 

“ Well, well, what are you talking of? What is 
there queer, as you call it, about this lady, except 
that she was wrecked and rescued?” asked Jason, in 
a strange, sharp tone, as if it was with his own dim 
suspicions he quarrelled, and net with the opinions of 
the sailors. 

** Wrecked, was she, sir?” replied Ricker, sturdily. 
* And did she say, sir, what vessel she was wrecked 
in?” 

‘The Water Witch,” replied Jason. 

“And what fur, sir, did the Water Witch have 
‘Mermaid’ painted on her cutter’s rudder-stock?” 
asked Ricker, keenly, while Beals took his pipe from 
his mouth and leaned forward, peering iuto the 
mate’s face. 

‘s Was that so?” asked Jason, in a low voice. 

“Yes sir, it was just so. More than that, folks 
leaving a sinking ship in ever so great a hurry, tind 
time to heave a bag of biscuit and a beaker uf water 
into the boat, if nething more; but this ’ere cutter of 
the Water Witch, with Mermaid on her rudder- 
stock, aint got the first sigu of an empty beaker, or 
an empty bag, or a spare vit of line, or a compass, 





it don’t stand to reason that even shipwrecked folk, 
if they had common sense, would put to sea iu a 
bow boat without the first chance of managing it, or 
even keeping alive a single day, is it, now?” 

** Not if they could help it,” replied Jason, in a low 
voice. 

* And they coald help it, of course, for never a 
boat was swung off davy-hooks without being 
*tound’ in something more than her own shell, aud 
that’s all this was to this one.” 

‘Not all, mate,” interposed Beals, hoarsely. 

Ricker was silent. 

‘* What do you mean, Beals?” asked the mate. 

** Down among the ballast (which it was slag-iron 
that no woman could have shifted to get it out, even 
saying she knew it was there), 1 found this ’ere, sir,”’ 
said Ricker; and from the waistband of his trousers 
slowly drew and presented to his officer, a long, deu- 
ble-edged powerful dagger. Jason took it, and eyed 
it keenly in the mvonlight. 

*“ What’s these streaks and spots along it, sir? 
They aint hardly dry yet, you’ll see. ‘he rust is so 
green you could scratch it off with your tinger-nails,” 
said Ricker, pever moving his eyes trom the mate’s 
ghastly face. 

“Those spots and streaks are— blood,” muttered 
Jason. 

The threo men stared at each other in silence, for 
a@ moment, whiie the white moonlight gleaimed across 
faces as white. 

* And whose blood, sir?’”? asked Ricker, at last. 

Jason did not answer. 

“TI fouuud one thing more, sir,” pursued the sea- 
man, after a pause; ‘and Ill leave it to you to put 
@ name to it. It weren’t among the ballast, this 
werent, but tangled into the rudder. It had been 
hove overboard, and caught there. It was along of 
finding it that I see the man on the rudder-post.” 

*‘ And what is it?” asked Jason, in a low voice, 
and with a slow chill creepiog through his frame. 

‘* This, sir.” 

And Ricker took from his pocket and unfolded a 
piece of old sail-cloth. Upon it lay some object, over 
which the mate bent scrutinizingly, but without 





“But great heavens, nan, what does that mean? 
What is the thirg you hold there?” gasped Jason, 
his dilated eyes tixed upon the ol ject before bim. 

“This thing?” replied the seaman, bluntly. 
“Why, sir, you can see for yourself that this is a 
man’s hand, with most of the flesh ate off by fishes, 
and with a lot of long hair tengled in among the 
bones. It was that long bair that caught in the rud- 
der-pintles, and kept the thing in tow. That wo- 
man’s hair, sir, was all down her back when she was 
took aboard, and the color of it was enough like this 
’ere to bave growed on the same head, The mate 
turned abruptly away, walked to the stern of the 
ship, stood fora moment staring into the black and 
mysterious distance, and then returned. 

“Dick Ricker and Martin Beals, if you care for 
your own necks, keep what you have said to me to- 
night as close as you’d keep the secret of your worst 
sin. Leave it to me, my wen, and it wont be in bad 
keeping. What I'll do with it I shan’t say to-night, 
but your words will not fall to the ground, you may 
be sureof that. But not a yhisper to any other hu- 
man being. Mind that.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” said both men, heartily; but, as Ja- 
son turned away, Ricker laid a detaining hand upun 
his arm, 

“ No offence, sir, but before you cut the yarnshort, 
I’d like to ask one question.” 

Well.” 

‘* What kept that woman alive in thecutter? She 
aint wesied away, she aint starved, nor didn’t she 
have water, nur teat, nor biscuit. What did she eat 
and drink?” 

The inate wade no reply; but, as bis eyes met those 
of the sailor, and each read the cther’s secret thought, 
Jason shrunk away, and a visible shudder passed 
over him. 

* She ate, and she drank,” pursued Ricker, steadi- 
ly. ‘And what was it she ate and drank?” 

With a iierce effort Jasen tire himself from the 
seaman’s grasp, muttering, hoarsely: 

“Hust! for God’s sake, bush!’ 
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PART IT. 
THE CERTAINTY. 


THE fury cf the typhoon was past, and the Ulysses 
lay a mastiess, rudderless, sinking hulk upon the 
heaving breast of a still angry ocean. 

** We must take to the boats, Mr. Jason,” said the 
captain, desperately calm, and the wate as calmly 
answered: 

“It is our only chance. Shall I give the order to 
have them victualled and stored?” 

“Yes. And remember that we count our lives by 
minutes now. Before you are ready to lower away, 
I shall be on deck again.” 

And the captain disappeared down the companion- 
way. 

* Gone to prepare her fer tl:is new Ganger,” mut- 
tered the mate, bitterly, and turned to give his 
orders, 

‘che men understood them to their fullest extent, 
and while they flew to obey, whispered together with 
ominous looks and gestures. 

At last Tom Nutt, the usual spekesman of the fore- 
casile, approached the mate. 

“The bags of bread and beakers of water are all 
aboard, sir. The steward has put some cabin stores 
iu the long boat, aud the instruments the captain 
sent up are in that, too.” 

‘* Very well, Tom. Stand by, men, to lower away 
the cutter first. Mr. Wilson, that is your beat. Get 
away as fast as you can, and lay cff fur the other 
beats.” 

* Beg parding, sir, but there’s something more,” 
persisted Tom Netit, grimly respectful and very de- 
termined. 

* Well, what is it?’? demanded the mate. 

“That woman, sir. The men would like to know 
which boat she is to go in.” 

‘© What business of theirs is it? In the long boat 
with the captain, I suppose.” 

* Then the captain will bave to man the long boat 
hinoself, sir, for there’s not a man aboard will siip in 
the same boat with her.’’ 

“ What's this? Mutiny, Tom Nutt?” asked Jason, 
fixing his keen eyes upon the old salt’s weather-beat- 
en face. 

‘“Nosir. I’m ready to obey my cfficers, and to 
sink or seim any way they may order, but as tor 
taking to boats in the middle of the Pacitic with a 
murdering, man-eating mermaid, why, sir, it aint in 
the ship’s papers, no how, nor it aint what I sot out 
for when I signed ’em. I aint no wuiineer, Mr. 
Jason, but that woman is worse nor a Jonah any 
day.” 

‘And you and these other men would save your- 
selves, and leave a woman to drown, without raising 
a finger to Lelp her, wouid you?” asked Jason, with 
angry scorn. 

‘*No sir. There’s her own boat, the boat with 


‘Mermaid’ painted on ber rudder-post, alongside of 


which the dead man’s half eaten-up hand was found, 
made fast by the hair he had dragged out of her 
head betore he died. Set her afluat in that.” 

‘*Here comes Captain Merlin. Tell him if you 
dare what you have told me,” said Jason, and point- 
ed to the companion-way where appeared the cap- 
tain of the Ulysses with a veiled and drooping tigure 
clinging to his arm. 

“ All ready, Mr. Jason?” asked he, and without 
waiting for reply, turned to the men gati:ered in an 
angry knot amidships. ‘ Now, my lads, is the time 
to show what stuff you are made of,” began he, 











cheerily. “We have to take to our boats, and say | 
good-by to the ole Ulysses, but it is no fault of yours | 
or mine, and we shall most likely make land before 
many days are over. You stand by me, my boys, 
and I’ll stand by you, and we’ll give Davy Jones the 
go-by this once more, anyhow. Now then, lower 
away the cutter.” 

But no man stirred, and in the fierce, hard faces 
turned upon him, Captain Merlin read something 
that made his own turn pale. Quietly releasing his 
arm from the clinging grasp upon it, he put his hand 
in his breast, and firmly advanced until he stood 
close beside the mutineers. 

“ What is this, my men?” asked he, in a voice low 
and deep as the first distant thunder-roll. 

“ We wont take that woman aboard the boats, cap- 
tain. We’re ail set iu one mind,” replied Dick Rick- 
er, and a growl of fierce acquiescence ran through 
the little crowd at his back. 

“You wont? Then by the God that made me I'll 
shoot you as you stand, like the pack of cowardly, 
murderovs wolvea that you are!” shouted Captain 
Merlin, his ominous calm breaking up ina whirlpool 
of rage. 

Drawing a revolver from: ‘is breast, and glaring 
about him as if to select a fiiting oS ject for his first 
vengeance, he looked the full uieaning of his words, 
and the men, hampered by the habit of obedicnce, 
and startled by the certainty of death to bias who 
first should speak er move, stocd nivtionless before 
him. 

The brief mement of pause was broken by a pew 
actor on the strange scene. This was the woman 
who had hitherto stood where Captain Merlin had 
left her, but who now threw, back her veil, and ad- 
vanced fearlessly until she stood between the captain 
and Jason on the one hand, and the crew upon the 
other. Turning her beautiful white face and plead- 
ing eyes full upon the latter, she asked, timidly: 

** Did yon say you would not let me go in the boats 
with you, good sailors? O, why not?” 

“‘ Where’s the man that was adoard the boat with 
you?” asked a voice from the crowd; and then an- 
other: 

“We don’t want no ‘Jonahs, nor yet no marmaids 
aboard the boat with we.” And yet another: 

“You've brought ill-luck enougk to the ’lysses 
a-ready, and worse to the craft you shipped on afore, 
I reckon.” 

The white face and eager, wistful eyes of the young 
wowan turned trom oue speaker to the other, and 
she fell upon her knees with clasped hands and up- 
lirted eyes. 

* God in heaven pity and help me,” said she. ‘ For 
there is no belp in men.” 

Captain Merlin fixed his burning eyes upon her 
for a moment, then turned them in devouring scorn 
upon his men. 

‘Look there, you lying cowards, and tell me if 
that is a murderess, a cannibal, a mermaid! She is 
a saint, whose one life is worth that of all that ever 
floated in this sinking ship, and if she sinks with it, 
as you would have her, you may be sure that the 
Almighty will revenge her murder by the Ceath of 
every man here. Luck, you fools! If you want to 
make some of the worst of luck, carry out your stu- 
pid folly, avd desert the one means of grace that God 
has given you.” 

To this fiery address the men made no reply, but 
stood looking uneasily at one another, at the kneel- 
ing woman, and at their augry captain. Jason saw 
his time, and seized it. Going forward until he stood 
among the men, he addressed one and another with 
a few words of appeal, reproach or exhortation, as 
suited each man’s nature, and finally clinched his 
several arguments by shouting: 

‘The sbip is sinking, lads. While you waste time, 
we are settling inch by inch to our death. Beara 
hand with the boats, and no more of this nonsense. 
Captain Merlin, the boats are ready.” 

Too angry fer speech, the captain acknowledged 
this report only by a gesture, and under Jason's 
command the boats were lowered away, and man- 
ned, Syra Lee taking her place without further op- 
position, except so far as black looks and muttered 
words of doubt and Cetestation showed that the crew 
of the Ulysses were only silenced, not convinced. 

As the last boat left the ship’s side, the sun lovk 
ed out from the black clouds among which he 7 us 
setting, and cast a lurid, parting gleam acress the 
scene, It lingered vpon Syra Lee's glittering and 
ishevelled hair, turning it to the semijance of a 
stream of blood pouring down her pallid tace. 

** Look there, mate,” growled Dick Ricker to Mar- 
tin Beals. ‘The cld man says she’s a saint, but may 
I die to-night if the very tir-per of Ged aint a point- 
ing her out for a Gevil and a wurderess, same as she 
ins” 

* Hold your jaw now, Dick,” replicd bis comrade. 
* We've shipped with ber, worse Inck, and it aint 
lucky to be talking ef such thiogs as them when 
they’re so nigh.” 

All through that starless and tempestuors night, 
through the pitiless heat of the next day, and anoth- 
er night, the boats of the Ulysses beld their way to- 
ward the island of Tri-trau da Cunba, which Cap- 
tain Merlin had concluded to be the nearest point of 
land from the scene of shipwreck. Buton the fourth 
day of this almost hopeless voyage, the lookout man 
of the leng boat sighted land on the weather-beam, 
and the beat’s course was laid for it with trembling 
joy. Betore night the land had resolved itself into a 
long, low island, barren throughout most of its ex- 
tent, but risingin the centre to a craggy knoll crowned 
with a few cocoa palms; but in spite of the utmost 





exertions of the men, the swift darkness of the trop- 


ical night closed about them before the desired haven 
was attaine!. The sky was thick with thonder- 
clouds, and #0 soon as the sun fairly sunk, all Hght 
seemed to Mave departed with him. The exhausted 
men pulled at the oars in dogged silence, and the 
helmsmen steered by faith and instinct, in absence 
of all other guides. 

The long boat was in advance, and while the cay 
tain, who steered, was still straising his vision to 
make sure that the land lay before Lim, the boat's 
keel grated upon the sand of the beach, and the in- 
coming wave threw her tar up the shelving shore, 
At the same instant a grinding and grating noise, 
succeeted by the Gesperate shrieks aud cries of a 
score of men brought in an ipstant from assured 
hope to the grisly presence of death, told of some ter 
rible fatality to the two smaller boats, which had 
been pulling abreast about a cabie’s length astern of 
the long beat. 

“Ahoy there! What's the matter? Jason! Wil- 
son! Speak, some of you,” roared the captain, stanc- 
ing in the stern of his own boat, and making a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his two hands. 

“O God! the sharks!” was the reply from a strog- 
gling figure already within sight of the shore and the 
long boat, and in the same moment he was dragged 
down, screaming and fig ting to the last. 

“ They’ve run afoul of a coral ret, ii’s likely, and 
wrecked both boats. That was Jeck Hornby’s voie 
as I’m a sinner!”’ exclaimed Ricker, io aping trom th: 
boat to the strand, and beginning to heave mantully 
at the bows. 

“Yes! Out of the boat, every tnan of you, and get 
her off shore before it’s too late. Your mates are 
drowning, and the sharks are after them! 'Totie 
rescue, lads. Syra, let me take you out and place 
you safely, first of all!” 

So shouted and so whispered Captain Merlin, com- 
mander of the wrecked Ulysses, and lover of the 
mysterious woman whose presence the sailors said 
had led to the loss of that ill-tated cratt. They did 
not forget that superstition, even now, but as the 
captain, taking Syra in hia arms, carried her care- 
fully to the shore, be ws tollowed by muttered oaths 
and cxeerations, mingl-d with threats agxinst both 
his charge and bimeeli of the deadliest nature, 

*“©1t's ail along of her that our mates are drownd 
ing there before our eves.” 

** Because the eld man’s bewitched, it is no reasen 
we should let him carry us to perdition along with 
him.” 

‘© The best job we could €o would be to pitch her 
to the sharks, after the bully boys they’re gobbling 
how.” 

‘* Yes, and the old man too, if he’s so loth to part 
company.” 

“QO, hear them,” murmured Syra, as those fiercer 
and broken sentences pursued them. ‘“ You will not 
let them kill me, captain! You will not let them 
throw me to the sharks!” 

‘While I’m alive and able to defend you, Syra, not 
one hair of your head shall be injured. 1 promise 
you that, on the word of a man who never told a lie, 
nor deserted a friend.” 

With these words the young man set his clinging 
burden carefully upon the sands above the reach of 
the incoming waves, and hastily returned to direct 
his mutinous crew in their endeavors to rescue their 
comrades, whose shrieks and appeals, interrupted by 
the cry of sudden agony, as one and another were 
seized by the sharks swarming about the island, were 
so horrible and heart-rending as alniost to paralyze 
the efforts cf those who heard them. Besides this 
drawback to success, the darkness of the night, the 
necessity of extreme caution in guiding the boat 
among the interlacing coral reefs, and the eager 
ferocity.of the sharks, were all adverse, and after an 
hour of diligent effort, the long boat again was beach- 
ed with ouly two additional inmates, these being Mr. 
Jason, the first mate, and Dick Ricker, who had 
successiully fought and conquered two sharks who 
had attacked him and Jason while clinging to & 
point of reef, barely submerged by the waves. 

Exhausted by their efforts, and disheartened by 
the limited success rewarding them, the men on 
reaching land thre themselves upon the still warm 
sands, and slept almost immediately. Captain Mer- 
lin laid himwseli beside Syra, his revolver in his hand, 
aud slept lightly and brokenly. He was awakened 
by 2 low cry trom ker lips, and starting to his feet, 
be saw in the gray teilight of early morning a man 
kneeling beside her, and helding an «pen krife in 
his hand. Syra had awaked, and lay staring up into 
the face of the stranger with a look of blank amaze 
and horron 

Merliu’s finger was already upon the trigger, and 
raising his pistol, he aimed at the stranger's head, 
while sternly demanding: 

“Who are yoa, and what do you want kere?” 

‘*T wight ask the same question, secing I was here 





befure you. Put down your shooting-iron, aud 
act reasonably, and perhaps we'll come to an une | 
derstanding Halloo, men! Wake up, and see fair | 
play between your captain and me.”’ | 

The sailors, aroused by this cry, started to their 
feet with the readiness of men accust: med to sudden 
ewergencies, and thronged about the stranger, who, 
with Captain Merlin and Syra, formed tbe centre of 
a circle of sullen and avgry faces. The stranger slo¥~ | 
ly moved his eyes from one of these faces to anctuer, 
until coming to Jason, he asked, briefiy: 

* First mate, aren’t you?” | 

"Fes." 

“‘Soam I, or rather, I was, while the Mermaid 
held together.” 

“Mermaid!” echoed Dick Ricker, preesing 4 little | 
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through,” growled Martin Beals, » 
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“Siva Selwyn, and though you n 
pretty name, it’s one that no man c, 
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be married the daughter of Yank: 
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b such as it is.” 
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shrinking woman trembling so pi 
breast of her only friend in all that 

“ Three months ago,” began Selw 
ing for further introduction, “the b 
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sorted cargo and a picked crew. 
brought along his wife, the woman | 
mate, and a fellow named Brett wa 
There were no passengers. We had | 
winds from the first, and two weeks 
the point on our chart, not ten league 
to no’th’ard of this reef. 

“That very day the captain's ey: 
Mine had been long before, but I'm 
and though the woman knew that 1 
out, and though I told Brett my no. 
was about, in se many words, I nev 
business to tell my captain that bis » 
fleer wero (aking a fool of Lim, and 
of themselves, But on the day I m: 
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ing arow, I went down into the ec: 
stood the captain, holding lis wite b 
staiing in her face with such a look + 
to see again, You recollect that Joo! 
you?” 

But Syra, meaning, ovly hid her + 
Merlin’s breast, while a darker scov. 
ine white, angry faces about her, anc 
execration went round the circle. S« 
“ Behind them, curl d up agains! 
just as Captain Bruce had knocked 
Brett, with a face like that of a very 
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in the cabin, but no words were neede- 
“ That night, in the last hour of the 
a terrible shriek rang through the «hi; 
tain’s wife came rushing on deck in by 
calling tor help, All hands turned o 
officer of the watch, asked her what » 
though it was all I could do to ask civ: 
“Her story was a stupid one. She 
captain had heard a noise under tho a! 
dows, as if the rudder was working low, 
opened the window and leaned out t- 
what was the matter. Sle herself ha. 
out, and was just going off to sleep ag 
heard a stifled cry, and running out §) 
saw her husband had disappeared. 
that he had leaned out too fur, and los! 
or that some sudden faintness or rush « 
head had overtaken Lim. She could ; 
was, only I must put the ship about, ar 
cue Lim before it was too late. 

“While she was telling her story, B 
deck half dressed, and trying to loo} 
just waked up, but no man ever broug: 
a6 that out of a quiet sleep, since the » 
He asked what was the matter, but I o: 
him, and then at her, and left them t 
while I gave orders fur going about 1 
away the boats. 

‘** All that men could do was done, 
purpose. Most likely the captain wa 
they pitched him out. She there can t« 
@ wind, or if you make her, but no one: 
“O woman! Hasn’t your bard heart 
enough to let you confess your crime 
how that good and brave man died? ¢ 
not your guilty conscience suffered #0 m 
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forward, and glancing ominously at Syra, around 
whose waist the captain had thrown his arm. 

“ Yes, that}was the name of my craft. The brig 
Mermaid, Captain Bruce, bound from New York to- 
ward Calcutta. 
man was the captain’s wife.” 

“No, no, no! It is not true! 
mau in all my life before,” moaned Syra, hiding her 
face upon the captain’s breast. 

“Wait a bit. I'll tell my story first, and then you 


beliave which they choose. It’s easy enough to see 
what the captain there believes.” 

“Goon, mate. We’re not aboard ship here, but 
all free-born Americans, and one man as good as an- 
other. Pitch in, and give us the yarn straight 
through,” growled Martin Beals, with a defiant look 
toward his captain, who returned it with a heavy 
scowl, and an ominous gesture of his pistol-hand. 

“In the first place, what is your own name?” in- 
terposed Jason, as the stranger was about to resume. 


against. My father was a New Bedford skipper, and 
he married the daughter of Yankee parents in Cal- 
cutta, so there’s where I was born, and got my name, 
such as it is.” 

“Well, now tell us about this woman,” sternly 
interposed Jason, and the circle of angry faces closed 
in as be spoke, each eager, as it seemed, to be 
the first to hear the story thut should justify the 
horror and detestation in which all held that pale, 
shrinking woman trembling so pitifully upon the 
breast of her only friend in all that throng. 

“ Three months ago,” began Selwyn, without wait- 
ing for further introduction, “ the brig Mermaid sail- 
ed out of New York. bound for Calcutta, with an as- 
sorted cargo and a picked crew. Captain Bruce 
brought along his wife, the woman there. I was first 
mate, and a fellow named Brett was second officer. 
There were no passengers. We had light and bafiling 
winds from the first, and two weeks ago we marked 
the point on our chart, not ten leagues, as I reckon, 
to no’th’ard of this reef. 

“That very day the captain’s eyes were opened. 
Mine had been long before, but I’m no tale-bearer, 
and though the woman knew that I had found her 
out, and though I told Brett my notion of what he 
was about, ix, so many words, I never made it my 
business to tell my captain that bis wife and his of- 
ficer were jakis:y a fool of Lim, and something worse 
of themselves. But on the day I meution he found 
it out for himself. Just how I don’t know, but hear- 
ing arow, I went Gown into the cabin, and there 
stood the captain, holding his wife by the arm, and 
staring in her face with such a look as I hope never 
to see again. You recollect that look, malas, con’t 
you?” 

But Syra, meaning, only hid her fice closer upon 
Merlin’s breast, whiie a darker scowl settled upon 
the white, angry faces about her, aud a murmur of 
execration went round the circle. Selwyn resumed: 

“Behind them, curl d up against the transom, 
just as Captain Bruce had knocked him down, lay 
Brett, with a face like that of a very devil fur shame 
end rage. I don’t know which was uppermost, but I 
reckon both by turns. I stoed and looked a minute, 
then went out, shut the dcor behind me, «nd went 
on deck again. Not a word was spoken while I was 
in the cabin, but no words were needed. 

“That night, in the last hour of the middle watch, 
a terrible shriek rang through the ship, and the cap- 
tain’s wife came rushing on deck in her nightgown, 
calling for help. All hands turned out, and I, as 
officer of the watch, asked her what was the matter, 
though it was all I could do to ask civilly. 

“Her story was a stupid one. She said that the 
captain had heard a noise under the after-cabin win- 
dows, as if the rudder was working luvse, and he had 
opened the window and leaned out to try and see 
what was the matter. She herself had not turned 
out, and was just going off to sleep again, when she 
heard a stifled cry, and running out into the cabin, 
saw her husband had disappeared. She supposed 
that he had leaned out too fur, and lost his balance, 
or that some sudden faintness or rush of blood to his 
head had overtaken him. She could not tell how it 
was, only I must put the ship about, and try to res- 
cue him before it was too late. 

‘‘ While she was telling her story, Brett came on 
deck half dressed, and trying to look as if he had 
just waked up, but no man ever brought such a face 
as that out of a quiet sleep, since the world began. 
He asked what was the matter, but I only looked at 
him, and then at her, and left them to each other, 
while I gave orders for going about and lowering 
away the boats. 

‘*All that men could do was done, but all to no 
purpose. Most likely the captain was dead beture 
they pitched him out. She there can tell, if she has 
@ lind, or if you make her, but no one else. 

“O woman! Hasn’t your hard heart softened yet 
enough to let you confess your crimes, and tell us 
how that good and brave man died? Or, if not, has 
not your guilty conscience suffered so much that you 
will be glad to unburden it at last, however use- 
lessly 2?” 

He paused in his passionate appeal, and fixed his 
eyes loathingly yet pityingly upon the slender figure, 
writhing with its sobs, and clinging desperately to 
him who still held her fast, although hia face was 
white with anguish. 

Selwyn waited a moment, and then went desper- 
ately on: 

“The next day I called the men aft, and told them 
what I knew, leaving it to them to devide what 





I was the first mate, and that wo- ! 


I never saw this | 


shall tell yours, and these men and their officer may | 


“Siva Selwyn, and though you mayn’t think it a: 
pretty name, it’s one that no man can bring a charge | 


TEE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


| course it befitted us to take. For myself, I would 
| have put Brett in irons, and kept the woman prisen- 
| er in her stateroom until we reached Calcutta, but 
| the men would not hear of it, 

“They said the ship would never reach port with 
; Such a cargo, and that our bad voyage so far was all 


| I did not attempt to control them, and in fact 1 could 
| not have done it. I left the matter in their hands, 
: and they settled it very swiftly. ‘The two were plac- 
ed in the brig’s cutter, and lowered away just as they 
| Stood, without food, or water, or extra clothing, in- 
struments or compass. Then we hoisted sail and 
left them. If we did worse than hang them both, 
may God forgive us. But the curse stuck by us, 
‘even though they were gone. Ten days later, the 
Mermaid was caught in a typhoon—” 

“The same that wrecked the Ulysses, maybe,” 
interposed Dick Ricker. 

‘‘ Maybe, but it wrecked the poor old Mermaid for 
certain. A dozen of us escaped on a raft, for the 
bouts were all carried away, but when the raft drift- 
ed upon this island yesterday, 1 was the only man 
aboard her. The sea, the sharks and starvation had 
done the work for the rest. 


and a spring of water. 
ashore. I hid, not knowing what you might be, and 
this morning early I carne down to reconnoitre. The 
first thing I saw was that woman’s accursed face, 
and I had a mind to stab her as she lay, but your 
captain hindered me. Now, you sha!l judge her 
yourselves. But «lere is the other? Where is 
Brett?” 

An ominous silence followed this question, point- 


ing as it did to every man’s secret thought. At last 
Jason spoke ia a low, solemn voice: 
“When we found her she was alone. She had 


drifted many days and nights in an open boat, with- 
out visible means of support, but she was not ema- 
ciated, she bad not lust her strength. Wiat sup- 
ported her, we cannot say, but she did not go with- 
out food and drink.” 

“ Belay that!’ growled Dick Ricker, pushing for- 
ward. ‘I found a bloody knife in the ballast of that 
boat, myself, and I found a dead man’s hand clutch- 
ing a tangle of long hair, clinging to the radder of 
that boat. This woman killed the man you turned 
her adrift with, and whea she had killed him, she 
ate his flesh and drank his blood. That’s what she 
done, and now I say, before we leave this island, 
we'll tie her tu one of them trees, and set her a-fire, 
and burn her for the murdering, man-eating witch 
she is.” 

At these terrible words, a cry of pain and terror 
escaped Syra’s lips, and clinging closer around Cap- 
tain Merlin’s neck, she sbrieked: 

“Ono, no, no! You will net let them! I am in- 
nocent, indeed, indeed I am. O save me, for you 
promised it!’ 

“And I will keep my promise,” said Merlin, with 
desperate firmness. ‘‘ Now hear me, you men, and 
you whe call yourself Siva Selwyn, and you, Jason, 
who are as great a traitor as any of them. Yoa will 
not harin this woman, let her be who or what she 
may, whiie I live, and I promise you I will not die 
alone, for I have the lives of twelve of you in these 
two pistols. 

‘There is your boat, victualled and stored for a 
long voyage. ‘There is land within fifty leagues of 
this, on almost every side. Take yuur boat, and 
begone, before there is mischief. She and I will stay 
here, and ask no more of you than to leave us alone, 
aud rid us of the company of such a pack of liars, 
traitors and murderers. You hear me, now obey.” 

With the last words he turned, and half-carrying, 
half-leading Syra, mounted the little hill until he 
reached the palms in whose shelter he sat down, his 
arm. around her waist, her head upon his shoulder. 

So they sat, while the men,{in tierce consultation 
among themselves, determined to accept his proposi- 
tion, while they prepared and launched their boat, 
and while the most of them embarked. 

Then Jason came slowly up the knoll, and said, 
solemnly: 

‘Captain Merlin, we ask you to come with us. 
We acknowledge you as our commander, and we 
wish you to resume your place among us. Will you 
come?” 

The captain raised his stern and vlood-shotten eyes 
to those the mate eagerly bent upon him. 

“And her?” asked he, touching Syra’s bent head. 

** We will not take her at any rate.” 

“Then zgood-by, Jason. Some day if you come 
within hail of this place, stop and bury my bones.” 

Jasen turned away without repiy, and slowly de- 
scended to the shore. The boat was atioat, and every 
man sat waiting in his place. The mate paused with 
one foot upon the guuwale, and turned his head. 

© Come, captain! Come, for Gou’s sake!” shouted 
he, but trom tbe still figures upon the Lil! came no 
reply, no motion. With a deep groan, Jason leaped 
aboard, and while he hid hi» face, t).e boat was push- 
ed off, and eve the sun set, had faded utterly trom 
the horizon. The crew of the Ulysses reached a 
friendly port in safety, and thence dispersed to every 
quarter of the globe. 

Two years later, Jason, captain of an East India- 
man, at last dropped anchor in the waters of the 
desolate island once more, and went ashore. Upon 
tbe knoll beneath the cocoa trees he found a mound. 
ed grave, and stretched upon the grave, the skele- 
ton of aman. In silence but with a prayer for for- 
giveness in his heart, the young man buried it in the 
grave beneath, and then forever left the accursed 
shore. 





explained, now that we knew what we had aboard. | 


“ Up under tiese t:c8 I found plenty ef coccannts 
Last night I heard you cuue | 


| 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
WOULD YOU? 


Bx EF. E. BROWN. 
Ifa certain young man that 1 know of,— 
On? you are acquainted with, too, 
Should offer to sce me home safely, 
I wouldn't refuse him, would you? 


And if, when once there, he should hint 

That the night-wind had chilled him quite through, 
And ask to go in and sit down by the fire, 

I wouldn't refuse him, would you ? 


If down on his knees he should fall, 
And roll up his big eyes of blue, 

And ask me to take him for better or worse, 
I wouldn't refuse him, would you ? 





oe > -—— 


WIX’S WORK OF ART. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Tr is, I think, a good thing for a man when he ean 
make the business of his lite Lis pleasure also; when 
he can find in the purauits which furnish him sub- 
sistence a sufliciency of entertainment as well. *That 
this does not always prove to be the case, perhaps 
hardly needs to be stated. Indeed, as a rule, it 
would almost seem that people elect to divide mark- 
edly their professional from their private career, and 
to exhibit themselves ‘“‘ after business hours” in ca- 
pacities and positions quite ditferent from those they 
have appeared in during the earlicr portions of the 
day. The reader’s own experience will doubtless 
suggest to him instances of physicians who, their pa- 
tients and prescriptions done with, have turned with 
alacrity to the writing of verses or the recording of 
travel; of barristers who, the courts having risen, 
have flung aside their briefs to dabble in water-col- 
ors, or to blow into flutes; of merchants, whose as- 
pirations off Change have been for success in fishing 
or floriculture; or of government officials in haste to 
put from them tie trammels and red-tape of the 
bureau, to don the feathers and scarlet leggings of 
Thespis, to shine as novelists, or otherwise to display 
themselves in situations quite foreign to their recog- 
nized and normal functions. This dual kind of exis- 
teuce must in truth represent much waste of power 
and sacrifice of preference. Happy the man, I say, 
who has lighted upon a path in life from which he 
does not desire to stray even for half an hour; who 
sees it flower-strewn from his own sense of complete 
satisfaction with it; who is absorbed in his own oc- 
cupations, and derives from them untiring recreation, 
not less than indispensable recompense of a more 
commercial sort. This man I hold to be worthy of 
all our admiration—even of our envy. 

Such a man was my old crony and comrade, Rich- 
ard Trivet, or Rick Trivet, as he permitted his inti- 
mates to designate him. He was an artist; and 
perhaps it is trom the profession of the painter and 
from kindred pursuits that this delightful sufficiency 
of occupation, which excludes the idea of any pleas- 
ure to be found outside and apart from itself, is 
especially forthcoming. Rick Trivet was an artist, 
and would, I think, rather have died than have been 
auything else. Not that the emoluments he received 
from his profession, looked at in a mercantile way, 
were particularly large. The works of art he pro- 
duced and sold from year to year, supplied him with 
food and raiment to an extent that was adeqnate, 
nothing more. He was at no time, I should imagine 
—though, of course this is a subject that behooves 
one to approach and consider with due delicacy— 
much in advance of bis liabilities. Still, he was not 
—or was very seldom—-in arrear of them; and a man 
may be, let us hope, a creditable member of society, 
even though he fails to be in a position to lay by year- 
ly a large portion saved from his income, or to qualify 
and ** make up,” as it were, for the responsible char- 
acter of a British fund-holder and man of property. 
Trivet generally had money in his pocket, and he 
paid his way fairly. It is toa man’s credit that one 
should be able to say that of him; and written upon 
his tombstone, it would read weil and effectively, 
even among the other far more Jandatory inscriptions 
one encounters in cemeteries; for alittle plain speak- 
ing sometimes shines out star-wise amoig the clouds 
of excessive panegvric and over-elaborate eulogy. 

Trivet was an artist from the crown of bis head to 
the soles of his feet. In his profession he was wrap- 
ped up, wholly clothed, like a knight of old, in com- 
plete steel, with his beaver down. He was indeed 
nothing if not artistic. The world was his studiv 
and workshop; the men and women in it his sitters 
and models, materials for him to twist and mould 
into pictures. The tirmament overlead was simply 
to him something to be rendered on canvas with 
cobalt blue, indige, or other suitable pigments. The 
sun and moon were, in his eyes, but agents and con- 
tributories to effects of light and sbade. The things 
near him he knew only as “ fureground objects;” and 
distance did not so much lend enchantment to his 
view, as provide him lessous in perspective and land- 
scapes, in front of which to pose his figures. He was 
full of cant terms and technical expressions. He 
could never get away from the talk, or the thought, 
or the manner of his studio. A mixed scent of var- 
nish, and linseed-oil, and turpeutise bung ever 
about him. He dressed the part of artist to pertec- 
tion; took pride in his broad-rimmed felt hat, and 
braided velvet jackets; was anxious that his protes- 





sion should be at once recognized from his appear- 
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ance; would have been seriously offended, indeed, if 
any one made a mistake about so important a mat- 
ter; and it must be said that mistake, under all the 
circumstances of the case, was hardly possible to any 
one; for if you did not put down Trivet at once as an 
artist, it was hard to see in ¥ bat other cherie er you 
could anyhow consi ler bim. 

This ceaseless advertising of his occupation «ou'd 


have been tiresome and troublesome perhaps to his 
friends, if it had been at all unreal or eflected. Bet 
it was so much part and parcel of the man, that one 
accepted it at once, without hesitation or question, 
just as one did the nose on his face, or the hair on his 
head. One felt that Trivet cou'd not have been oth- 
erwise, though he had tried never so; and then he 
was withal so gay and good-tempered, and light- 
hearted, that there would have been a sort of cruelty 
about wishing him changed. If be was on good terme 
with himself, be was certainly on good terms with 
everybody else. If he demanded that all»wance 
should be made for his own whims and crotchets, be 
was prepared on his side to indulge and humor to 
the top of their bent any of his friends who wight 
affect the eccentric or absurd. And he did not at all 
object to being laughed at; in fact, I think he rather 
liked it, regarding it possibly as so much homage 
paid to his unconventionality—recognition of his 
individual character snd perfect independence of 
thought. 

Juatas Mr. Hardcastle, in the play, found that 
modern modesty looked very like old-fashioned im- 
pudence, 80, it must be said, that many of Trivet's 
actions, performe:) in perfect good faith and simplic- 
ity, would have been properly accounted most un- 
justifiable impertinences had they preceeded from 
any other person. Engrossed by his professional 
solicitudes, he would address himself to total stran- 
gers, no matter where he might encounter them, 
and calmly beg of them to favor bim with sittings in 
his studio, and aid his endeavors to portray on can- 
vas this or that historical or poetic cheracter. He 
has been known, for instance, to carry to persecu- 
tion his entreaties to a rubicund bank director, whem 
he met accidentally in an omnibus, that he would 
pose himself, if only for half an hour, in the part of 
Bardolph; and it was only the imminent danger of 
deing handed over to the police that at last constrain- 
ed the insane artist to vithdraw from his quest. 
Many a blonde young lady had been startled and af- 
fronted by a sudden application to her to sit fir 
Gretchen or Anne Boleyn; many a brunette has 
turned indignant eyes upon the preposterous suppli- 
cant who saw in her a Lady Macbeth or a Boadicea, 
indispensable to the successful carying out of a design 
then incomplete in his studio. Of course, the rebuffs 
and refusals he received were beyond number; but 
the infatuated young man saw in these lamentable 
proof of the apathy of the age in regard to art—never 
once was led to question the propriety of the line of 
conduct he had adopted. 

In this way, contemplating everything and every- 
body frum a painter’s stard-point, he was led to re- 
ctristen, as it were, the people be met, and fit them 
with particular names and characters, according to 
what he held to be their adaptability to pictorial pur- 
poses. To Trivet, anelderly gentleman was nol simply 
an elderly gentleman, and nothing more; he was an 
Uncle Toby, or a King Lear, or a Sir Peter Teazle. 
“IT met such a beautiful Vicar of Wakefield ix the 
Burlington Arcade just now,” he would sometimes 
say, elated at the discovery. Or, “If you want to 
see a perfect Gil Blas, look in at the window of the 
tobacconist’s in Piccadilly, near St. James’s Church.” 
He would thus find a Desdemona bending over a 
se wing-machine; an Olivia Primrose behind the bar 
of a public house; Beatrice in the ballet at the opera; 
Iago turning the handle of a street-organ; and Don 
Quixote selling a hundred songs tur a penny. Tuese 
celebrated characters might be in changed or disad- 
vantageous circumstances, but, as Trivet loudly per- 
sisted, there they were beyond all question, and to 
the satisfying of everybody “ith the slightest dis- 
crimination or eye tor character. 

Trivet’s point of view was so peculiar to himself, 
that, as may readily be understood, his friends found 
it hardly possible to see things as he saw them. Try 
hard as we might to humor him, and to distort our 
perceptions to bring them into some sort of harmony 
with his, we necersarily failed frequontly to effect 
the desired object. His Otbello would persist in ap- 
pearing before us as a shivering Lascar crossing- 
sweeper, and nothing more or less; and we were just 
as likely as not to find a Mra. Crunmules in his Semir- 
amis, or a Bailie Nicol Jarvie in his Macbeth. It is 
quite possible that he was right, and that we were 
wrong; but itis evident that the matter pertainel 
to that region of tancy and suppositioa in which every 
one is his own lawgiver, and jadge, and jary, anda 
definite decision satisfyiag or bindiag upon any other 
person is in no way to be arrived at. Upon these 
questions, Trivet and his friends could only agree to 
differ; each probably reserving to himself the opin- 
ion that the other was egregiously nonsensical, and 
alarmingly in need of inteilizence and illumination. 

When Trivet came to ine therefore one worning in 
a very gleeful condition of wind, and announced that 
he had discovered ‘a Dogberry—a perfect Dog- 
berry,” I confexs I received the announcement with 
a tolerant increculity, ench as the artist must have 
oftentimes before encountered at the hands of h's 
friends. I bad no more faith at Trivet’» disposal i: 
relation to his Dogberry than I had been abie to place 
at his service on previous occasions, when he hw 
eome to me with information that he hat § ist dist - 
terred a Jalius Cve-ar, aSophia Western. ot a Me § 
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forthwith—it seemed to me that I was as far off as 
ever from being able to meet Trivet’s demands for 
my congratulations. It was precisely as I had an- 
ticipated. His Dogberry was not my Dogberry—was 
not in the least like my Dogberry—satisfied my con- 
ception of the character not at all. Indeed, I may 
say at once that Trivet’s Dogberry was—a cabman! 





CHAPTER II. 


How or where Trivet had picked him up, I don’t 
know. His name was Wix. He was proprietor of 
the cab he drove, and he lived with his wife and 
children over some stables in a narrow ‘‘ mews” 
close in the neighborhood of Gray’s Inn Lane. He 
was induced for the proper consideration to give sit- 
tings to Trivet; and engaging a substitute to take 


tozether, poised as a model in Trivet’s studio. He 
was a thoroughly respectable, hard-working, well- 
behaved man, without of course any acquaintance 
with the character he was to represent on the paint- 
er’s canvas, and disposed, as it appeared to me, to 
regard the whole affair in the light of a “ lark,” and 


no harm in humoring up to a certain point, provided 
he daly paid for the indulgence of his whims, for Mr. 
Wix’s time was of course his money. Possibly, too, 
the idea of sitting for his portrait to ‘‘a real hartis,” 
as he invariably described Trivet, “‘and none of yer 
photergraffing rubbish,” was flattering to Mr. Wix’s 
self-love; tor, without giving way too much to per- 
sonal vanity, he clearly attributed the desire to por- 
tray his features to the fact, that their symmetry 
and excellence were deemed worthy of permanent 
record, rather than to the notion that any other kind 
of characteristics could possibly invest them with in- 
terest and value in an artist’s eyes. At the outset, I 
gathered there had been some difficulty in inducing 
him to understand that he was not ultimately to be- 
come the possessor of his own portrait. He had 
found it difficult to conceive that anybody else could 
reasonably wish to own it, and had let fall observa- 
tious to the effect that it would bea real comfort to 
his “ missus,” as he called his wite, to see the work 
hanging above their mantel-shelf, and adorning their 
premises. Undeceived on this point, he could only 
say, with rather a bewildered air, that it did him 
proud to think as any gentlemen should care to be 
having his picter hung up in their rooms; and he 
thought, so far as he knew them, the whole rank (of 
cabmen) would not be unwilling to sit to Mr. Trivet 
on the same conditions. ‘* You see,” said Mr. Wix, 
** it’s something to say as you’ve set for your picter. 
It isn’t everybody as can say it. Not set, [ mean, to 
a real hartis, like Mr. Trivet here—my service to you, 
too, sir.” 

Trivet was immensely amused with his model; 
could hardly hold his paint-brush steady sometimes 
for his vivid enjoyment of Mr. Wix’s observations. 
**Isn’t he perfect?” he would demand of me in a 
whisper, over and over again. ‘‘Did you ever see 
such a Dogberry in your life?” But there I never 
could agreee with Trivet. The more I saw of Mr. 
Wix, the less he seemed to me to resemble Dogberry. 
The dull pomposity, the exceeding fatuity of Shaks- 
peare’s constable, appeared to me to be wholly ab- 
sent from Trivet’s cabman. Mr. Wix had a bright, 
shrewd, restless, almost roguish eye. Exposure to 
the weather had given a uniform mulberry tint to 
his complexion; and from the centre of his face, his 
round knob of a nose projected, with a gloss upon it 
as though it had been quite newly varnished. He 
was fond of smoothing his hair straight down in 
front, to join his eyebrows, as though its chief use 
was to keep his forehead warm; and of dusting and 
polishing his face with a handkerchief, which he kept 
curled round like a bird’s nest in the crown of his 
hat. There wasa remarkably deep rich huskiness 
about his voice, which was not exactly musical by 
itself, though it might probably have added force 
and volume to a chorus, but for an occasional jar 
and break in it, which caused certain notes to sink 
into a hoarse whisper—“‘Along of night-work,” as 
Mr. Wix explained. He spoke wlth an easy, confi- 
dent air, beseeming a man who had occupied an ele- 
vated position on a cab-box during many years of his 
life; not arrogant, but assured, as one with whom 
promptness of speech, whether in attack or reply, 
was an absolute necessity of existence. At the same 
time, he was thoroughly good-humored, and seemed 
anxious that the world in general should be as much 
at ease with him as he was with the world in general. 
Altogether, we were very soon on capital terms with 
Mr. Wix. 

How it first came to be disclosed that Mr. Wix was 
the possessor of a work of art, I am unable now to 
state with any exactness; but somehow, in the course 
of conversation, the fact must have risen to the sur- 


deed, his lack of information concerning its nature 
and value. Still, he took pride and pleasure in it. 
Just as he had said “ it was somethiug to set for your 
portrait to a real hartis,” 80, undoubtedly, he felt 
% was also something to be the possessor of a work of 











his place as driver, was to be found for some hours | 


Trivet as something of a lunatic, whom there was | 


! 


| said Mr. Wix, modestly. 





in the presence of his Dogberry—and nothing would | art, about which neither he nor his immediate asso- 
do but I must be introduced to his new discovery | 


ciates knew anything, or could do anything beyond 
contemplate it with vague amazement and perplex- | 
ed admiration. But in this way, ignorance threw 
round the picture a halo of mystery, which greatly 
enhanced its importance in the eyes of Mr. Wix and 
his friends. ‘There it is, I say, they get coming to | 
my place to see it,” observed Mr. Wix—“ there it is, | 
on tbat wall opposite the chimbley-piece; and now, 
take yer change out of it. That’s what I say to’em.” | 
Further, he proceeded to inform me that, from time 
to time, “‘a-many people had been to see it--reg’lar 
tip-top swells some of ’em; and hartis chaps, you | 
know, as can tella picter when they see one, and 
find out its pints and its age, jist as I might witha 
’orse.” Of course, we were anxious to ascertain what | 
opinions had been expressed upon the subject of Mr. | 
Wix’s work of art. ‘‘ Well, gentlemen,” he stated, 
“ people say all manner of things about it—some this, | 
and somejthe other. The hartis chaps chaffed at it 
mostly; not all of °em, but some did. But then they 
was young, and game for a lark. Hartis chaps is 
often given that way, if you’llexcuse me saying so, 
gentlemen. And then”—here Mr. Wix closed one | 
eye, andjlooked very cunning indeed—“ you see they 
had rather an hobject in letting the picter down; 
they didn’t want their own trade interfered with, or — 
their own market spiled! It was only nat’ral of 
"em, and I don’t go for biamin’ ’em. People must | 
take care of theirselves, because, you see, if they don’t 
nobody else wont. So they chafted a goodish bit | 
about it. Notas I mind; a cabby’s always good fur - 
chaft—that’s what folks thiuks in gineral. There’s | 
some on the rank as don’t like it, I know, and cuts 
up rough when they gets it. But lor—where’s the 
use? they only gets it worse! Give and take’s what 
I allays say; and as fur as I see, a cabby don’t gin- 


erally come off second-best at chafling. You see, he’s’ gentleman, or a study of a head? It might, as it | price put upon it—tive shillings,” said Trivet. 


8o often at it, that it keeps his hand in—that’s where | 
he has the pull.” His attention being recalled ‘0 
the subject of his picture, and the criticism that had | 
been elicited in regard to it, Mr. Wix went wun: 
‘* Well, gentlemen, 1 don’t know a- I feel m, self 
much the wiser for all that’s been said. Now it’s 
one thing, and now it’s the other; and what it comes | 
to seems to be this—that picters, if I ay be aliowed | 
to say 80, is a sort of fancy article, to which you can’t | 
fix no certain price. People comes to me, and they | 
says, ‘that ere work of art of yourn is well worth a 
thousand pound.’ I aint joking, gentlemen, that’s 
what they says. Then, again, others comes up and 
smells to it, and they says, ‘ Bill Wix,’ says they, 
‘ that picter aint worth no more than five bob, if so | 
much.’ Why don’t I take a thousand pound? Well, | 
gentlemen, them as talks so free about a thousand | 
pound, aint ginerally got so much as five shillings | 
in their pockets; and them as makes menticn of five | 
shillings, wouldn’t give it if they’d got it, and) 
shoulun’t have it either, anyway. 1’d sooner keep 
it; more, I’d sooner burn it, than let it go for sucha | 
tigger as that. So I’m left pretty much where I was; 
and I sticks to the picter; and when they wants to 


see it, I show it to’em, as I just now said, ‘There it ; ’ 


is, on that wall opposite the chimbley-piece; and 
take yer change out of it ;’ and I don’t see gentlemen, | 
as a man—let alone a cabby—can be expected to say | 
fairer than that.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I NEED hardly to say that my friend Trivet, who 
had listened to Mr. Wix’s remarks with an intensity 
of amusement it must have been almost painful to 
confine within the bounds of decorum, was at once 
urgent that we should have an opportunity of in- 
specting the work of art im question. Mr. Wix was 
evidently pleased with this proposal, and yet a little 
coy about complying with it. ‘* You see, mine’s a 
poor sort of a place to be asking you gentlemen to,” 
But, of course, all objec- 
tions of that kind were speedily made light of and | 
overruled, aud an early day was arranged for our 
visit to the mews in which Mr. Wix resided. 

That a powerful odor of stabling should pervade the 
place was only what one might have expected. “It’s . 
wonderful how a ’orse warms a ’ouse,” observed our | 
host, apparently regarding bis steed in the lizht of a 
patent stove of peculiar construction, which it was a 
great advantage to have on the premises. Mr. Wix’s 
sitting-room was gaiued by tLe means ofa permanent | 
ladder, ratber than a staircase, and was exactly over 
the stable. As you sat in Mr. Wix’s company, you 
could plainly hear the horse below moving at his 
manger, the rattie of his halter, or the beaciug of his 
hoofs upon the pavement, or occasionally against the | 
partition of hisstall. Mr. Wix’s children—of whom 
there were a good many—appeared to have thriven | 
very well, notwithstanding a certain “stufiiness” | 
and “‘ stableness,” and want of fresh air that charac- | 
terized their dwelling-place—they looked hearty and 
healthy enough. Mrs. Wix—a stout, matronly wo- 
man, with remains of very good looks, who bore a | 
weighty baby in her arms so constantly, that one 
could not help fancying she must have felt rather 
cold and uncluthed when she was parted trom it, and | 
it had been put to bed—received us with shy cor- | 
diality. ‘‘Get a candle, Nance,” said Mr. Wix. | 
‘You find the room dark, I dare say, gentlemen, 
along of the ceiling being low; but you’ll get accus- 
tomed to the light gradder-wally. This ere’s the pic- 
ter;” and then we stood in front of Mr. Wix’s famous 
work of art. 

I decline to answer for Trivet. I will only speak 
of my own first impressions in regard to the picture; | 
or, perhaps, it would be more candid at once to arow, 
that before 1 looked at the picture my eye had been 














face and attracted notice. Mr. Wix, it appeared, 
was the proprietor of a picture of uncertain worth; 
and when once the subject had been mentioned, he 
was nothing loath to return to it, and descant upon 
it freely. It was manifest that Mr. Wix was proud 
of his property; derived interest and importance 
from it, not merely in his own consideration, but in 
the regards of other peopie. At the same time he 
was not pretentious as to his picture; affected no 
great learning in relation to it; freely avowed, in- 


_ terested critic, atter all. 
_ often found that faith in a picture is a good deal sti- | 


' when all’s done, you aint much nearer to putting a 


; holds. 


_I went to the Natural Gallery, last Easter, that 


proceeded to inquire of Wix how the work of art had 


| wont Co anybody harm now to say as it was drink as 


j fur what property he’d left, which wasn’t much, for, 





Bokes, though a Jew, and given to be close about 


| he was fond of paying Ben with articles out of the 





attracted by its frame, for this was of an imposing 


| kind—massive in ornamentation; rich in carving, 


though a good deal maimed and chipped by rough 
usage; it’s gilding much dimmed and soiled by time; 


| and apparently moist thumbs freely applied all over | 
| its surface. Still, it was clear that the frame had | 


originally been a costly one. Was that any clue to 
the value of the painting it enclosed? Well, not | 
much; because frames part company with their pic- 
tures, and are affixed now to this, now to that pro- | 
duction, much 2s houses change their tenants. And, 


dergone any such divorce and remarriage, but to 
have cleaved to each other from the first, through 
, good and evil fortune and report, still, that might 
| only show that the painter, or the first proprietor of 
the work, thought highly of it, and held it worth 


| while to back lis opinion, sv to say, by giving an ap- | 


propriate setting to his gem; so that a costly frame 
might only represcnt the opiaion of one, and an in- 
At the same time, I have | 


mulated by splendor in its trame. 

Having made these brief notes concerning the frame, 
I turned to the piciure, with rather a guilty feel- 
ing, because, of course, l ought to have locked at that | 
iu the first instance, and I had committed a sort of 
treason against art in dving otherwise. I hastened | 
to make amends. The picture I found to be not very 
large in size, shiny as to surface, aud in color a kind 
of rich, treacley brown, much clotted in parts where 
the artist had apparently been bent upon particular 
strength of impasto. For subject, I reaiiy see none. | 
Here and there were dabs and streaks of lighter 
brown—say, gingerbread culor—but for the rest, all 
was deep and intense treacle. Wasit a figure-piece? 
alandscape? Was it history? genre ? portrait of a 





seemed to me, be any of these things—but it was | 


| impossible to say with a certainty which. i 


Mr. Wix made a reflector of Lis hand, holding it | 
| Cluse to the candle, to throw as much light as he | 
' could on the picture, the while he contemplated his 


| property with a sort of embarrassed reverence. 


* It aint very clear,” said Mr. Wix, as though he | 
came with exceeding reluctance to a conclusiuvp that 
might seem prejudicial to his work of art. ‘No, | 
can’t really say as it’s very clear. Is it, gentlemen?” | 

“ Well, no—not very,” Trivet and myself said, with ; 
one consent. 

* I’ve never been able to give a name to it,” avow- 
ed Mr. Wix, candidly; ‘‘ uct a name as I could satis- | 
fy myself about. Yet I’ve tried, too, many a time. | 
Often and often ofa night, after the young uns has 
been got to bed, I’ve sat down in frort of it, with my 
pipe and candie—as it might be here—and tried to | 
work it out in my own mind. It’s a wonderful pic- | 
ter for giving you employment—wonderful! And | 


hame to it than when you fust started. Sometimes 
you seem as if you’d made oat one thing, and some- 
times another. I was pretty clear one night about a 
‘orse’s head as I found in ome corner of the picter, 
but I can’t say as I’m so clear about it to-night— 
though I rayther think it’s somewheres about where 
my thumb’s pinting now. There’s a deal to think 
of in a picter of that sort, mind you. That’s 
what I allays say. It isn’t everybody as could have 
painted a picter so hard to make out what it means.” 

Trivet tapped the painting with a curved finger. 
* Panel,” he said. 

“Yes, it’s timber,” said Mr. Wix—he preferred 
that term—and as he spoke he gave a sturdy double- 
knock on the work with his knuckles. ‘A bit of hoak, 
I should say.” He wetted the palm of his hand, and 
rubbed it over the surface of the picture. “It might 
be clearer,” hesaid, dubiously ; ‘‘ still, there’s a-many 
picters, I dare say, quite as dark.” 

“O, many,” said Trivet and I, with a lively 
recollection of divers grimy, gummy canvasses hung | 
over sideboards in certain most respectable house- 


‘*T know,” pursued Mr. Wix, “I saw picters, when 


might match with this in point of darkness; nota 
pin to choose between them, Ishould say. The frame 
I always thought a fust-rater.” We at once ad- 
mitted the gorgeous nature of the frame. Then we 


come into his possession. 

* Well, gentlemen, I’ve had it a good bit of time 
now. My wife’s brother was a French-polisher; he’s 
been dead and gone ior ever so long, so perhaps it’ 


took him off. And when he died, my wife came in 


if he’d had his own way, and badn’t been took off sud- 
den at last, he’d have poured it all down his throat. 

Sure as you’re standing there, gentlemen, he would! 
Well, that picter was found at his lodgings, and hay- 
ing paid what was doo for rent, it came into my 
hands, my wife being poor Ben’s only blood-relation ; 
and here it’s been ever since. But howdid Ben fust 
get old of the picter, you’liask?” (We intimated a 
desire to have some such question answered.) ‘* Well, 
you see, Ben, when he was in ’elth, worked fora 
broker in Drury Lane, by the name of Bokes, and of 
course all sorts of rum things, some on ’em vallibie, 
some on ‘em rubbish, one time or another, come 
into Bokes’s hands. He wasn’t a bad sort, wasn’t 





mouey, as Jews is, you know, mostly, and, for that 
matter, a goo) many Christians, too. But Bokes be- 
haved very fair to poor Ben upon the whole, though 


shop, instead of giving him cash. Notas Ben objected 


| would have the picter, and Bokes said as he shouldn't, 


supposing the trame and the picture not to have un- | 


| Judging by 


| it worth?” 


_ dark color—as had been given to the nation at differ- 


| parliament, as really might have known better. No, 
_ says I, the nation’s ashabby lot. I'll see it further 
| betore I'll give it my picter; I'd better by half keep 


'a@ man to whom unusual things happened rather | 


much; there was asort of chance of his getting more 
tmmovey for the things (by rafiling "em, or what not, 
among his friends; he'd a many friends, hai Ben, | 
for he was furt-rate company, fust-rate) than Bokes 
had vallied them at. Well, Ben, it seems, took a 
fancy to that pictur, which Bokes had bad ever such 
| a long time on hand; and whenever Bokea wanted 
to put him off with some other article, Ben stood out 
for it as he’d have that picter or nothing 
both hobstinate as hobstinate about it. 





They was 
Ben sail ashe 


They were haggling over the thing for I don't know 
how long; but at last Ben carried his pint. Bokes 
gavein. I did hear as he'd got into trcuble along 
of buy'’ng some spoons without asking whose crest 
was on ‘em—su'pmut of that sort, and so was hobliz- 
ec to muke hisself scarce. Anyhow, Ben got the 
picter, and took a wonderful price in it, was allays 
looking at it, and talking of it, aud making much of 
it—not as he understood it, so far as I've heard tell, 
a bit better than the rest of us, but still ke grew un- 
common fond of it. I aint sosure as he didn’t French- 
polish it!” 

Mr. Wix made this statement with great gravity. 
its “ppearance, certainly the picture 
might have been French-polished, or subjected to 
some similar operation. A choking sensation at- 
tacked Trivet’s throat at this moment, and it was 
only after muck labor and difficulty that he recovered 
his breath. 

“ And now,” said Mr. Wix, “ the question is, what's 


“Well, not so much as a thousand pounds, I 
should say,” Trivet suggested, with much seriousness. 

* Weil, no, perhaps not so much as that,” Mr. Wix 
was willing to admit. 

“But somewhere between that and—the other 


“A sort of splitting of the difference,” observed 
Mr. Wix in perfect good faith, but with rather a puz- 
zied look. ‘‘1 dare say you’re right, sir. I can’t 
reckon straight off how much that comes to, but a 
goodish sum, no doubt. The job will be to find a 
cove as will give even that much.” 

““Jast so,” we assured him. He was not the only 
mau that could not tind a purchaser for his works 
of art. 

“| thought once,” said Mr. Wix, ‘‘ as I'd give it to 
the nation.” Here Trivet was again troubled with a 
violent fit of choking. Mr. Wix, however, continued 
his remarks. ‘* When I went to the Natural Gallery 
last Easter, I see a-many pictares as didn’t look bet- 
ter than mine—they was much the same kind of 


ent times. Thinks I, suppose I give my picter to 
; the nation! But the very uext day, I had two six- 
peuny fares, running, one of ‘em from a member of 


it on the wal! yonder, opposite the chimbley piece.” 
** Are you insured, Wix?” Trivet asked, suddenly. 
“Tosured, sir? No; I never thought about in- 
suring.” 
“ Suppose there were to be a fire here, and that 
valuable work of art were to be destroyed!” 


** Don’t talk of it, sir, please, don’t,” said Mr. Wix, | & 


with a shudder. “If there was to be a tire here, | 
think of my missus and the children, what would 
become of them, poor things?” 

*“‘ I’d insure, Wix, I think, if I were you.” 

“* Well, sir, l’ve a great mind to, I’ve had a great 
mind wo, tor ever such a long time now.” 

Soon after this, we parted from Mr. Wix, Trivet 
having first produced from his pocket a black bottle 
and a neat packet supposed to contain tobacco, and 
presented those articles to our host, by way of a testi- 
moniz! of a friendly kind. Mr. Wix was profuse in 
his acknowledgments, and then urgent that we 
should stay with him awhile, and test the merits of 
Trivet’s gifts. Tumblers and clean pipes were ftorth- 
coming; and for a short time we remained under 
Mr. Wix's roof, discussing pleasantly various topics. 
As far as I remember, the sabject of the work of art 
was not again adverted to. 

“Well, what do you really think of that picture?” 
I inquired of Trivet,as we emerged from the mews. 

“TI think I am not mistaken in pronouning it sim- 
ply a ‘a duffer,’” replied Trivet, laughing. I con- 
fessed I was of the same opinion. 

** And worth about how much?” said I. 

“ Well, let us say, seven-and-sixpence, frame in- 


cluded. But I wouldn’t own as much to Wix, for 
worlds. Why, you know it would break his heart. 


He thinks. it worth a little fortune; it would be 
cruelty to animals to undeceive him.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER this, for some little time, I did not see Trivet; 
and when I did see him, be made no further mention 
of his friend Mr. Wix, or Dogberry, as be preferred 
to designate him. Indeed, he was very full of some 
more recent Ciscoveries he had been making, perfect 
of their kind, as he was eager to assure we. He was > 
positive that such a King David, a Dolly Varden and 
@ Man Friday as he had then lit upon, were not ob- | 





tainable anywhere, by any other person, for love or, 


money. 

One morning, Trivet called early, and found me at 
breakfast. He entered hurriedly, in a great state of 
excitement; he was exceedingly pale, and his hair | 
was tumbled and bristly—as it generally was when 
anything urzsaal! had happened to him—and he was 


frequently. 
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“What's the matter?” I inquired, of course, forth- 
with. 

“Have you seen this morning’s paper?” he de- 
manded, abruptly. . 

I explained that I had only just taken up the 
Times of the day, which I bave invariably served up 
to me, with dry toast, at breakfast. 

“ You remember that man Wix?” Trivet asked. 

Was he mad, that he darted thus from question to 
question? 

“To be sure, I do. Your friend—Dogberry.” 

“Don’t call him my friend! Don’t call him Dog- 
berry! Don’t, please don’t! He’s nothing of the 
sort. He’s a Machiavelli, or lago, or a Henry Abor- 
shaw, or something of that kind—the old gentleman 
himself for a!l I know--that’s what Wix is! 

“ Why, whatever has he done?” 

“You haven’t read your Times. fuook at the 
‘Fires;’ you'll see what he’s done.” 

[searched through my Times; I found a paragraph 
headed ‘‘ Alarming Fire,’’ and I perceived that it 
described the destruction, on the previous night, of 
several houses in Jockey’s Mews, Gray’s Ion Lane. 
I remembered then that Wix’s honse was in Jockey’s 
Mews. 

“ Poor fellow!” [ said; ‘I should be afraid he’s 
burned out.” 

“Don’t pity him!’ cried Trivet, almest fiercely. 
“Can’t you see what the scoundrel’s been at? And 
to think that Z should have been the one who put 
the idea into his head! JZ spoke to him first about 
insuring his house, and that precious work of art of 
his. Lonly weant chaff; but he’s gone and done it 
in earnest! Don’t you see? He went and put a 
fancy price upon the picture, insured it; and then he 
set fire to the lot, to swindle the insurance-oftice out 
of the money! Was there ever such a villain on 
this earth?” 

I began to think that things did look rather black 
against Wix. 

“ And to think that I should have been calling him 
Dogberry!” pursued Trivet. * But that shan’t be 
any more. He shan’t appear as Dogberry in my 
picture; 1’d sooner destroy it altogether.” 

“What! your picture? Your really great picture 
of ‘Dogberry’s Address to the Watch?’ You don’t 
mean to say you’) destroy that?” 

“Well, not destroy it altogether; but I wont have 
Wix in it. As to that, I’m quite determined. I'll 
alter it to something else. ‘Hamlet’s Address to the 
Players,’ perhaps. There’s about the same number 
of characters required in both, I should say.” 

A few days later, I called upon Trivet. I didn’t 
find him working very hard. He said he was out of 
spirits; he hadn’t touched his bogberry picture since 
he’d seen the account in the paper of the fire in 
Jockey’s Mews. He was smoking a pipe, and, as he 
said, “pottering about his studio,” cleaning one 
picture, revarnishing another, touching upon a third 
with a wet brush, by way of “fetching out the 
lights,” not doing much good altogether, as it seemed 
to me. 

“T don’t know whether I oughtn’t to do something 
about that fire,” he said, rather ruefully. “ You 
know, if that fellow’s been going and getting a lot of 
money out of the insurance company, I feel that I 
ought, at least, to try and stop him. If I don’t, you 
know, I’m not sure that I’m not, in law, a particeps, 
or a participle, or whatever it’s called, in his crime. 
—Come in!” 

The last exclamation, rather fierce in its tone, was 
in reply to a knock at the door. The bandle was 
turned slowly, and the door opened, and then Mr. 
Wix entered the room. Trivet stood aghast with 
horror and amazement. 

“‘ Task yer pardons, gentlemen both, for intruding,” 
said Mr. Wix, more than usually husky; “but I 
thought perhaps I might take the liberty. Things 
have been uncommon bad with me of late, but I’m 
getting a little over my troubles. Perhaps you may 
have heard on the fire we had down in Jockey’s 
Mews the other night?” 

“Yes, Mr. Wix,” said Trivet, with great severity, 
“we know all about that fire in Jockey’s Mews.” 

“‘T was out with my cab when it fust broke out—” 

“ Of course you were,” Trivet interrupted, with an 
irony that must, I suppose, be described as bitter. 

It was, however, thrown away upon Mr. Wix, who 
proceeded : 

“And I shouldn’t have known it for ’ours, per- 
haps, ifa gent ’adn’t ’ailed me, and said, ‘Drive to 
the fire, cabby, as fast as you like, for half a crown;’ 
and I got there jist as my own ’ouse was ketching! 
Of course I saw to the missus and the children, that 
they was safe. It was going in for the work of art 
that I come to grief so.” (As he spoke, Mr. Wix held 
up his hand, which we then saw, for the first time, 
was much bandaged and wrapped up.) ‘It’s been a 
bad job. The doctor says as he hardly ever set eyes 
ona wus burn; but that, if I keep it well done up 
with cotton-wool and that, and persevere at it, he 
thinks it will all come round right in the end. But 


it’s just about a teaser to me, and my ’and aint no | 


manner of use to me at present; I can’t no more ’old 
my whip than a baby, nor so much.” 

Trivet was surveying the cabman, with the kind of 
wondering interest he would probably have bestowed 
upon any remarkable case of very deeply dyed 
villany. 

“Of course,” he said, with something of a sneer, 
“notwithstanding all your efforts, you couldn’t save 
the picture?” 

“But I did, though!” cried Mr. Wix, triumph- 
antly. “ Yes, though-I nearly burned my ’and off, 
I can say I saved the picter!” 

* You weren’t insured, then?” 





“Why, no. I wish 1’ad been; and I should ’ave 
been, you know, sir, if I’d taken your advice. But I 
put it off, and put it off, and then the fire come. 
How it come is more nor I can tell you, unless it was 
that monkey of a stable-boy lighting matches when 
he shouldn’t. It’s pretty well ruined me, it has. Ex- 
cept the missus, and the kids, and the picter, there’s 
pretty nearly everything lost. The ’orse and cab was 
all right, of course, because they was out with me. 
But all my clothes, and the missus’s and the cbil- 
dren’s, my furniter, two real silver teaspoons, a Dutch 
clock, a ’orse-’air sofa, a fuur-post bedstead, three 
Witney blankets, a set of plated ’arness, two ’ orse- 
cloths, a waterproof cape, and ever so much corn and 
strawfin the stable—all destroyed; not so much asa 
rag to show for the lot.” 

“This is indeed a bad job, Wix,” Trivet and I 
agreed. 

‘it is, indeed, sir. And even the work of art, 
what I nearly burned my ’and off to save, I’m afeard 
as that’s pretty well ruinated by the baccident. It 
was to show you that, and to ask your opinion, sir, 
what I’d dest do with it, which [ was sure you’d kind- 
ly give it me, under all the circumstances of the case, 
that I took the liberty of calling. I couldn’t carry it 
myself, what with my ‘and being so bad and all, so [ 
got one of my mates on the stand to bring it round 
in his cab; and if it wont be taking up too much of 
your time, gentlemen both, 1’1] have it up for you to 
look at in a jiffy.” 

In compliance with our request, Mr. Wix then left 
the room to have his work of art brought up for 
inspection. 

** ve done that man grave injustice,” said Trivet, 
regretfully. ‘ What things I’ve been thinking and 
saying about him!” 

**We’re always accusing human nature of bad- 
ness,” I remarked, sententiously. ‘Sometimes we 
don’t give it nearly credit enough for its goodness.” 

“ The idea of not thinking him worthy to sit for my 
picture of Dogberry!” 

I suggested that he was possibly more like Dog- 
berry now than ever, inasmucli as that he had ‘ had 
losses.”’ 

** He’s not a bit like Dogberry,” exclaimed Trivet. 

I quite agreed. I never had thought him the least 
like Dogberry. . 

*¢‘ He’s rather Quintus Curtius, or Horatius Cocles, 
or some great heroic swell of that pattern,” Trivet 
pursued. 

[held my peace. The re-entry of Mr. Wix fortu- 
nately relieved me from the necessity of stating that 
I didn’t really think that he, externally at any rate, 
resembled Quintus Curtius or Horatius Cocles, though 
undoubtedly he was a most admirable and excellent 
person and cabman. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Wix and a stranger, his friend, carried in be- 
tween them the work of art. It was certainly wo- 
fully changed. It had been tried in the fire, and had 
not borne that ordeal very successfully. The frame 
(somehow, almost in spite of myself, my eyes were 
still attracted first to the frame, before they were 
drawn to the picture) was quite black with smoke— 
hardly a trace of gilding remained on it—and its cor- 
ners were charred, and otherwise fatally injured. 
For the picture itself—well, it had been dark enough 
before, but it was darker than ever now. Its surface 
was all lined and cracked, and blistered and blem- 
ished. Here it seemed as though the paint bad been 
coming off in flakes; here the action of the fire had 
produced large swellings, and bubbles, and stream- 
ings of the varnish, as though in tears of agony. If 
the picture had ever possessed any value, it was clear 
that it possessed none now. It was hopelessly ruined. 
Indeed, it seemed quite marvellous that Mr. Wix 
should have been able to endure, even for a moment, 
the intense heat to which, judging from its appear- 
ance, his work of art was being subjected when he 
rushed into his blazing premises to save it. 

“Tm afraid,’ said Mr. Wix, “as it’s up with the 
picter. It looks to me worse nor ever for making 
out. Ican’t find atrace now of that ’orse’s head 
I used to fancy I see somewheres in that left-’and 
corner.” 

We were reluctantly compelled to admit that we 
could only regard the present state of Mr. Wix’s 
work of art as very disastrous indeed. 

“* Lucky it was on panel,” I said. ‘If it had been 
on canvas, it would have been all tinder by this 
time.” ; 

‘* Bring it round to the light, and let’s have a good 
look at it,” said Trivet, really anxious, Iam sure, to 
give as favorable a report as he could. 

Assisted by his friend, Mr. Wix was bringing his 
property nearer to the window, when, by some acci- 
dent, the picture fell from its frame on to the floor of 
the studio. 

“Never mind,” said Trivet (for Mr. Wix looked 
rather alarmed); “ there’s nothing broken. A nail 
or two will soon put that right. Meanwhile, one can 
better judge of the state of the painting, perhays, 
now it’s out of the frame;” and Trivet, as he spoke, 
took up the panel, and walked to the window with 
it. 

I could see, by the expression of his face, that he 
thought it a hopeless case. Having looked at it in 





front, he turned it sidewise, and then upside down. 
| It was clear he could make nothing of it. Finally, 
| by mere chance as it seemed, he examined the back 
| of the panel. 

| ‘* Look here!” he said to me, suddenly; ‘ there’s 
| been a painting on this side.” 

I looked, and came to the same conclusion. Tie 
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back of the panel was not injured by the fire, but | 
was thickly coated with dirt. Still, through this 
were distinguishable sundry faint traces of color. 

Mr. Wix was easily induced to leave the picture in 
Trivet’s custody for further and closer examination. 

“If there should really turn out to be a picture of | 
value on the back of the panel!” I said. 

** I] should like nothing better, for poor Wix’s sake. 
I beg his pardon—I mean Horatius Cocles,’’ observed 
Trivet; ‘ but I fear there’s only a few random streaks 
of odd colors, done by the painter when he dried his 
brushes.” 

He set to work, however—first with soap and 
water and a soft rag, to clean away the outer crust of 
dirt. Then the work, being wiped thoroughly dry, 
was rubbed w.th stale bread-crumbs, and gradually 
a picture of considerable merit, of the Dutch school, 
was disclosed. But this was after much labor iu the 
way of cleanin,. 

‘1m afraid we can’t call it a Teniers exactly,” 
said Trivet; ‘‘but I think we may venture to say 
that it’s one of his school, and by no means a bad 
specimen. By-and-by, perhaps, we may take cour- 
age, and christen it a Van Tilburgh, or something of 
that sort. I don’t, for one, see why it shouldn’t be a 
Van Tilburgh; and if Wix can find some one else to 
agree with me, who’s got fifty guineas in his pocket 
te give for the picture, why, l’d advise him to part 
with it on those terms, and then he wont have lost so 
very much, after all, by the fire in Jockey’s Mews.” 

I may as well state at once that Mr. Wix succeeded 
in finding a purchaser of his picture at even a higher 
price than was suggested by Trivet. I have heard, 
moreover—but this I decline to vouch—that the work 
has since repeatedly changed hands, advancing in its 
market-value on each occasion of its shifting of 
ownership, and was last seen, looking very bright, 
and shiny, and prosperous indeed, resplendently 
framed and glazed, with the inscription beneath it, 
* Dutch Boor carousing.—DAVI1D TENIERS,” in black 
letters on gold ground, a main ornament in the col- 
lection of a very wealthy and distinguished con- 
noisseur, 

“You see,” Mr. Wix explained, when he parted 
from bis work of art, ‘* I don’t mind about selling this 
one. It aint to me nothing like what the other were 
—I mean the one as was burned in the fire. That 
was something like a picter. You couldn’t make out 
nothing of it. But ‘his is a deal too clear. I don’t 
think I could ever have brought myself to have 
parted with the other—nor I don’t think my missus 
couldn’t, either. But there, it’s gone now, in that 
fire, and it’s no use talking of it any more. Only, I 
will say, I don’t believe as there ever was such a won- 
derful work of artas that. Thank you kindly, gen- 
tlemen both, for all the trouble you’ve taken.” 

Mr. Wix thrived as a cabman, but I don’t think he 
ever again sat as a model for Dogberry, Horatius 
Cocles, or any other distinguished character. He 
admitted that he found sitting for his portrait 
‘‘ rather too confining,” he was so much accustomed 
to an out-door life. His children, however, have en- 
riched the family exchequer by their labors as models. 
I happen to know that many an infant Samuel has 
been painted from the person of Mr. Wix’s boy, Wil- 
liam—little Billy Wix, he is more generally known 
as, about the neighborhood of Jockey’s Mews. 

Almost the last time I saw Trivet, he said to me, 
rather abruptly: 

**Do you know, old fellow, I’ve got an idea!” 

Of course I felt bound to congratulate him, with 
rather sarcastic effusion, upon the occurrence of so 
remarkable an event. 

“Yes,” he said, simply, “about that picture of 
Wix’s. Bokes, the broker, didn’t of course know the 
value of it. No more, for the matter of that, did 
Wix’s brother-in-law, Ben, the French-polisher, who 
was given todrink. After Ben got possession of it, 
he took it out of its frame to clean it upa bit. Per- 
haps he was drunk at the time—I don’t say he 
wasn’t. Finding it a fine bit of dark old oak-panel, 
he took a fancy for putting a thick coating of French- 
polish upon it. Then—being drunk, as I’ve said, or 
because he preferred the French-polish of his trade 
to the oil-painting of a Dutch artist—he put the 
picture back in its frame with its front to the wall,and 
its French-polished back facing outwards, and 8o it 
remained until after the fire in Jockey’s Mews.” 

“So that the work of art that Wix admired so 
much—” ° 

‘* Was merely all the clotted French-polish that his 
tipsy brother-in-law had heaped on what was really 
the back of the panel! The imagination of Wix and 
his friends did the rest. He found out a horse’s head 
in it. Before very long, if we’di have left him alone, 
he’d have fuund out a whole cab-stand, with an 
accurate portrait of the chief waterman! Fancy is 
a wonderfully inventive and prolific artist. 

I refrained from expressing my entire agreement 
in Trivet’s theory about Mr. Wix’s work of art. But 
the more I reflect upon the matter, the more I am 
driven to the conclusion that there was something in 
Trivet’s idea—for once; at any rate, if not to be 
borne out by .he facts of the case, it was decidedly 
creditable to his fancy. 
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SZRPENT POISON. 

The serpent often swallows his own poison. As 
fer him, if it will not hurt being put ander his skin, 
the wonder of its not injuring him when swallowed 
is httle enough. It only excites amazement when 
we learn that it poisons no creature if ingested. We 





| have fed pigeons with it, day after day, in doses each 


enough to have killed forty had it been put within 
the tissues. Placed in the stomach, it lies within 





8S me thousandths of an inch of the blood-vessels, 


only a thinnest mucous membrane between; and 
here it is harmless, and there it means death. Let 
us follow this problem, as has lately been done. Why 
does it not poison? We give a pigeon fifty drops of 
venom, which, otherwise used, would kill a hundred, 
and that surely. For three days we collect the ex- 
crete, and then, killing the bird, remove with care 
the contents of the intestinal canal. Knowing well 
what fluids dissolve the venom, we separate by this 
means whatever poison may be present from all the 
rest of the substances passed by or taken from the 
bird. Then, with the fluid thus obtained, we inject 
the tissues of pigeons. No injary follows; our poison 
has gone. But where,andhow? Let us mix a little 
of it with gastric juice, and keep it at body-heat for 
an hour. It still poisons; but we learn at length, 
afler many essays, that very long digesting of it in 
constantly added quantities of gastric juice does 
change it somewhat; and so, as we do not find it in 
the excret~, we come to think that, being what we 
callan albuminoid, it is very likely to be altered 
during digestion, and so rendered innocent enough, 
it may be. Here, at last, we must rest, having 
learned, first, that venom will not pass through the 
mucous surfaces; and second, that it undergoes such 
change in digestion as to make it harmless. In these 
peculiarities it stands alone, if we except certain 
putrefying substances which may usually be swal- 
lowed without injury, but slowly kill if placed under 
the skin. 

As regards also the mode in which venom is hurt- 
ful to animal life, this potent agent is altogether pe- 
culiar. Let us examine a single case. We inject 
through a hollow needle two drops of venom under 
the skin of a pigeon. Ona sudden, within a minute, 
it is dead, without pang or struggle; and the tissues, 
when examined, reveal no cause of death. The fatal 
result is rarely so speedy; but here, as with all poi- 
sons, personal peculiarities count for a good deal, and 
one animal will die in a minute from a dose which 
another may resist for hours. We repeat the exper- 
iment, using only halfadrop. Ina few minutes the 
bird staggers, and at last crouches, too feeble to 
walk. The feebleness increases, vomiting occurs, 
the breathing becomes labored, the head falls, a 
slight convulsion follows, and the pigeon is dead, 
This is all we see—merely a strange intense weak- 
ness. Before trying to explain it, we shall do well to 
watch that which takes place when a larger animal, 
surviving the first effects, perishes after a few hours or 
days. Here is a record of such acase. A large dog, 
poisoned with five drops of venom, lives over the 
first few hours of feebleness, and then begins to show 
a@ new set of symptoms. Some horrible malady of 
the blood and tissues has come upon him, so that the 
vital fluid leaks from the kidneys or the bowels, and 
oozes from the gums. The fang-wounds bleed, and 
a prick of a needle will drip blood for hours. Thus 
exhausted, he dies, or slowly recovers. * Meanwhile, 
the wouud made by the injecting needle or the fang 
has undergone a series of changes, which, rightly 
studied, gave the first clue to the true explanation 
of how this hideous agent acts. 

A large and growing tumor marks where the nee- 
dle entered. We cut into it. There is no inflamma- 
tion at first; the whole mass is fluid blood, which 
by-and-by soaks every tissue in the neighborhood, 
and even stains the bones themeelves. If, for the 
sake of contrast, we wound any healthy part with a 
common needle, without venom, we open thus a few 
small blood-vessels, which presently cease to bleed, 
because the escaped blood quickly clots, and so corks 
their open months by a rarely failing providence of 
all-thoughtful Nature. The conclusion seems easy, 
that the venom destroys the power of the blood to 
clot, and so deprives the animal of this exquisite 
protection against hemorrhage. If the creature live 
long, and the dose be heavy, the collected blood pu- 
treties, abscesses form, and more or less of the tissue 
becomes gangrenous. Nor is this evil only local. 
The venom absorbed from the wound enters the cir- 
culation, and soon the whole mass of the blood has 
lost power to clot when drawn. We are not willing 
to assert that this is a putrefactive change; but it is 
certainly in.that direction, because this blood, if 
drawn, will now decay faster than other blood. By- 
and-by it begins to leak through the various tissues, 
and we find blood escaped out of the vessels and into 
the brain, lungs, or intestinal walls, giving in each 
case specific symptoms, according to the part injured 
and the function disturbed. 

A turther step-has of late been gained towards 
comprehending this intricate problem. A young 
rabbit was made senseless and motionless with chlo- 
roform. Then its abdomen was opened, and a piece 
of the delicate membrane which holds the intestines 
was laid under the microscope, and kept moist by an 
assistant. The observer’s eye looked down upon a 
wild racing of myriad blood-discs through the tiny 
vessels of the transparent membrane. Presently the 
assistant puts a drop of venom upon the tissue we are 
studying. For thirty seconds there is no change. 
Then suddenly a small vessel, giving way, is hidden 
by arush of blood-dises. A little way off another 
vessel breaks, then a third, and a fourth, until with- 
in five minutes the field of view is obscured by blood, 
which at last causes a rupture in the delicate mem- 
brane between whose double folds the vessels run to 
and from the intestine. We are now as near to the 
centre of the maze as we are likely to come; nearer 
than we have come with most poisons. We have 
learned that this bland, tasteless venom has the 
subtle power to forbid the blood to clot, and in some 
strange way to pass through the tissues, and to soften 
and destroy the little blood-vessels, so that they 
break under the continuing force of the heart-pamp. 
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could not be an unhappy one. 

good of others. Her faith in the All-Merciful was 
unwavering; her hope in the future secure. It was 
impossible for this strong, tenacious nature to forget 
Renfrew. It was impossible for her to tolerate the 
thought of marriage with another; but regarding 
that early, misplaced affection as a scourge, sent in 
mercy to wean her from the things of time, Ethel 
Hawkesleigh led much the life of a devout recluse. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PILGRIM. 


BY M AY 1 BRADF orp. 


QUERY. 
“Is it far, littie one, is it far, I ask, 
Yo the land of the blest, 
Where the weary ones rest, 
And forever in heavenly sunshine bask ? 
Is it far, little one ? 
Is the race I must run 
Just begun? 


“Is it not just beyond yonder cloud-capped hill, 
Where the beams, ever bright, 
Of the summer sun's light 
Shed a glory so radiant o'er leaf and rill? 
Little one, is it there, 
This bright land of my prayer, 
Ever fair? 


** Will my limbs weary grow as the hill I climb ? 
Will my eyes ever dim? 
Will my ears hear the hymn 
Of the blest. floating out on the shores of time ? 
Shall I droop, little one, 
‘Neath the scorching noon sun, 
As Trun?" 


ANSWER. 
“It is far, pilgrim friend, to the land you seek! 
It is far! And the way 
Groweth narrow each day; 
Aud your spirit will faint,and your limbs grow 
weak, 
As your footsteps you wend 
Through the thorns that attend, 
Pilgrim friend! 


“Buta “rod” anda “ staff’’ shall be given to you, 
‘that your fcet falter not, 
As you reach yonder spot, 
Called the Valley of Death, which your way leads 
through. 
Pilgrim friend, it is there 
You will need watchful care, 
Fervent prayer! 


‘““When your eye groweth dim, then a heavenly 
hand 
W ill your own firmly take, 
And for ** His name’s sake,”’ 
Lead you safe in the path to the righteous land. 

Pilgrim friend, pass along; 

To your ears holy song 

Shall belong !"’ 


Quay 
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HILDA’S PLOT: 
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Che Master of Renfreto Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY EDGAR T. GORDON, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 
THE ROOM WITH THE CHINTZ SOFA. 


THE morning after poor Bernard’s wild, bewilder- 
ing interview with the severely-modest Mrs. Renfrew, 
he took his breakfast in his own chamber. He, to- 
gether with Edgar and Ethel, were occupying the 
house in Baker street. Ethel carried up Bernard’s 
breakfast on a tray with her own hands. He had not 
risen, and his sister placed the cotfee and roll upon a 
small table by the side of the bed. 

The morning sun, creeping through the corner of 
the blind, fell upon the graceful form and sweet face 
of the girl, lighting her up till her loveli ess glowed 
as that of a Madonna through a cloud of glory. Ber- 
nard, struck by the effect, raised himself upon one 
elbow, and asked his sister not to stir. 

‘*What a capital effect!” murmured Bernard. 
“Ethel, your face is quite mournful enough for a 
Madonna. Yon shall sit for me as one. I could 
make a poem out of you, chila. Ethel, why is your 
face rai? You— Can you be in love?” 

There was a faint pink blush upen the cheek of 
Ethel. the very ethereal and refined essence of the 
bright bloom which bad mantled there in her child- 
hood; but the faint pink died out now, leaving her 
pallid as Oue who had passed through a long sickness 
or a terrible grief. 

Bernard was no lover of his kind. His sympathies 
were so miserably narrow as to be contined to Hilda, 
hiaselt, and to uld Martha, his nurse. And yet now, 
for the first time, the mournful beauty of his young 
sister spoke to his aeart, and awakened his pity. He 
had heard some vague murmur about Ethel’s girlish 
fancy for Renfrew, but the affair had appeared too 
childish to merit his attention. The memory rose 
now, however. He looked strangely at his sister. 

“ Are you unhappy, Ethel?” 

‘* No,” she said, calmly. 

It was true. Such a life as she was now leading 

It was devoted to the 


She went into society now: nd then, in obedience to 
her brothex’s wishes; otherwise, she would have 
shut herself away forever from lamplight, and music, 
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and danee, ma glitter, and “drese=ail the © pleeeent, 
ands which make lite intoxicating to the young-— 
and not only to the young. 

The death of her tathber bad been a griet for Ethel, | 
the deep, solemn awe of which still hung over her. 
Indeed, in accounting either to herself or to others for 
her premature gravity and sadness, the young lady 
would give this loss as the one great reason for her 
want of cheerfulness. She could not own to herself 
that she loved Renfrew—the very thought was sin. 


off. Tell me, Ethel, why you are s0 unhappy?” 

*T told you that I was vot unhappy, dear Bernard. 
Drink your coffee; ic will be cold.” 

Bernard sat up in bet and drank the cctfee, 

**T will take the cup down.” 

* What a meek little sister!” 

Bernard, yielding to a rare impulse, bent over, and 
kissed Ethel gently. 

The mark of aftection touched her. 

** Dear Bernard, dear brother, 1 wish you were as 
happy as I am.” 

“As you are, li‘tle pale-fuce? You might wish 
me something better.” 

“Tf you could look as Ido, to a time beyond all 
this earthly turmoil, loneliness, care and bitter deso- 
lation; if you could believe in the good things which 
He bas prepared tor them that love him, you would 
not be sad, Bernie.” 

Little saint! But, Ethel, when a Catholic girl is 
disappointed in love, she enters a convent. Whena 
Protestant girl is in low spirits she takes to distribu- 
ting tracts, and she talks about the Bible. Some- 
thing is the matter with you, Ethel. I should like to 
give yeu some cer.tort peatrer home than heaven 
happens to be, unfcrtuvately. Tell me whom you 
love. Js it Mr. Brownlow—that tall barrister, who 
will talk to you? He isa rich fellow, Ethel.” 

**Mr. Brownlow proposed to me last week, Ber- 
nard. I refused him as gently as I could. He was 
so kind, I was sorry he should have thought I could 
consent to do such a wicked action as to marry him 
witbout love.” 

** You little fuol. 
rich.” 

Soon after this Ethel left her brotber. She was 
not one to intrude her religious convictions vpon 
others, without due reason, or at untimely moments; 
neither did she think that one should ever run the 
risk of hearing holy things mocked at by bringing 
them up unasked before the eyes of scorners like 
Bernard, or the more gifted Edgar. 

Down in the dining-room was a note, directed ina 
stiff, uneducated hand—the hand of Caroline Prim- 
mer. This was for Ethel. She broke the seal and 
read as fullows: 


Edgar will storm; Brownlow is 


“DEAR MiIss,—Little Denny is very bad. The 
doctor says he wont last over the month, if we can’t 
get him into the country. He asks to see you most 
every hour in the day. If you would manage to call 
sou etime before Sunday you would oblige your hum- 
ble servants, CAROLINE AND JANE PRIMMER.” 


Little Denny was Ethel’s favorite protege. There 
were numbers of others whom she visited, and among 
whom she divided her scanty allowance. Denny 
had been wasting 2.way for the last month. At first 
his disorder appeared slight; now it had assumed an 
alarining aspect. 

Ethel had nobody’s leave to ask, nobody to consult. 
After breaktast she sent the servant for a cab, and 
she started in it for Camberwell as soon as possible. 
Arrived in the carpetless room with the chintz sofa, 
Ethel found Caroline still busy with her sewing-ma- 
chine, Mrs. Primmer ironing as usual; Old Prim- 
mer, stiff and helpless from rheumatism, propped in 
a rush- bottomed chair by the tire; and, lying upon 
the blue chintz sofa, littie Denny, pale and wasted, 
with a strange, fretful, wondering look in his blue 
eyes. His beauty was wan and faded, his very youth 
dimmed. The child of scarcely seven years old had 
a pinched, almost old tace. When the shadow of the 
wing of the destroying angel is cast over a babe’s 
countenance, it adds whole years to the expression. 

Ethel was struck. She saw the something, the 
forerunner of the reaper with the sickle. The fear of 
the valley of the shadow came upon her; ske thought 
ot ber uead father, and she wept. 

** Dear little Denny! poor little Denny!” 

She kuelt down by the blue chintz sofa, and raised 
the child’s thin hand, and kissed it. She knew that 
there was a strong tie between her and the suffering 
babe. He was her brother’s son. Other proof was 
not wanting. 

Martha had since made a confidant of Ethel, and 
told her of the contents of the letter, which she had 
read before she had destroyed it, and also of old Hilda 
calling for the letters directed “ F. D.,” and keeping 
them for Miss Hawkesleigh. 

It was passing strange that now, with all her 
boundless wealth, Mrs. Renfrew should leave her 
child a pensioner still upon the Primmers’ bounty. 
Before her marriage she had nothing to spare out of 
her little income, through her extravagance in dress. 
Now it was different. Renfrew allowed her a thou- 
sand a-year for pocket-money; yet she never sent 
Denny a single shilling, and she never answered any 
letters that were sent to Bayswater, neither did any- 
body call for them. The Primwers had lost every 
clue to Denny’s mother. 

“The doctor says change for a month would set 
him on his pins again, and we’ve not the means.” 

Old Primmer’s remark was stopped short by his 
cough, which was troublesome. 














“oO, ifl had the mez senna,” sobbed Ethel, “I think 
I could get him to Hawkesleigh.” 

She paused. How was she to get him to Hawkes- 
‘leigh without Edgar's consont? He was master | 
there now. If he should find out who the babe was, | 
the consequences might be terrible. No, Ethel had — 
no right to bring him to Hawkesleigh. She had no} 
money to pay for his removal to the country. 

Renfrew had quite forgotten little Denny for the | 
| last twelve months. Should she revive his memory? | | 


ence; but only with an immense effort. | 

At last she seemed to see a way out of the difficul- | 
ty. She determined to apply to the child’s own moth- { 
er—to the gorgeous, luxurious Mrs. Renfréw. She ; 
might mention the boy with the greatest propriety, 
because Raymond bad so often spoken of him to 
them at Hawkesleigh. Sbe would be obliged to set 
a guard upon her own voice and eye, so as not to be- 
tray her dangerous knowledge. This, she fancied, 
she had strength enough to manage. 

“Ten pounds—for ten pounds, miss,” said old Mrs. 
Primmer, “ we might get little Denny out into the 
country, give him wine, and all that, and actually 
save his blessed life.” 

**T don’t want the lady to go away,” murmured 
Denny, fretfully. ‘‘ I want the lady to stop here, I 
do!” 

“* See,” said Ethel, “I have brought you some nice 
oranges, Denny.” 

The boy made an eager, feverish snatch at the fruit. 

*O Denny!” ciied Careline Primmer, holting up: 
one finger reprovingly, ‘that’s greedy. Remember 1 
the tale of the greedy Harry in Mavor’s spelling- | 
b v vk. ” 

**T will have the orange! I’m ever so thirsty.” 

Eihel peeled ene, and gave it to him to suck. 

* Now, Deny, 1 will say good-by; but 1 willcome 
again to-morrow.” 

*“ You wont,” cried Denny beginning to weep. 
know you wont.” 

“1 really will, dear.” 

*T don’t like you to goaway. I don’t like Caro- 
line,” looking angrily in the direction of the work- 
woman. 

“O Denny, that’s naughty,” said Ethel. ‘Caro- 
line is very kind to you; you must be kind to her.” 

Denny had a proud, self-willed spirit. His il!ness 
had developed it fully. His childish temper was as 
fevered as his pulse. 

‘JT will be kind to you,” persisted Denny. 
line is a beast, she is!” 

** Tt’s at the national school as he picks up them 
words,” said Mrs. Primmer. “ He hears the other 
children using of them. Satan tempts you now, 
Denny,” continued old Mrs. Primmer. ‘“ He stands 
close at your elbow.” 

Little Denny upon this started up in terror. His 
tace grew wild with fear, and he clung to the arm of 
Ethel. 

** Send Satan away!” cried the child. 

Ethel bent down, and whispered low to the child of 
the love of Him who calied little children unto him. 
She asked Denny to pray a little prayer for a gentle 
temper and a clean heart. The tiny child wonder- 
ingly obeyed. 

Finally, Ethel left him in a happier frame of mind, 
fully reconciled to Caroline, and in a meeker spirit. 
She told the cabman to drive her direct to Grosvenor 
square; and when arrived at Mrs. Renfrew’s door, 
she lost no time in inquiring for her. 

Mrs. Renfrew was not yet dressed. It was hardly 
one o’clock. She was in her boudoir, breakfasting ; 
but she would see Miss Hawkesleigh. So, preceded 
by the lady’s maid, Ethel mounted the splendid stair- 
case, and threaded several dazzling rooms before she 
reached her cousin’s chamber. 

Beautiful Ethel, in her deep mourning dress, her 
crape bonnet, ber auburn hair turned back from her 
white brow, her eyes filled with a calm, religious 
light, seemed yet well in keeping with the rose-col- 
ored gilded boudoir of Mrs Renfrew. She might 
have been one of Giorgione’s Madonnas descended 
from its frame. As noble was ber countenance as 
that of Raphael’s constant model, the Fornarina, 
and far more delicate. 

Hilda, in asky-blue satin wrapper, her gold hair 
tied up with ribbons of the same hue, reclined on a 
magnificent little couch, and an ormolu table was 
drawn up close to her. upon which was a priceless 
service of Sevres china—a service for two. Choco- 
late, some French-made dish, and some delicate rolls 
composed her break fast. 

The boudoir was perfumed agreeably. Never was 
there a more perfect picture of ease, luxury, elegance, 
boundless, careless wealth, exquisite loveliness, 
beaming health. Ethel, remembering wasted little 
Denny sucking oranges upon the shabby blue chintz 
sofa, felt first her cheek glow with indignation, and 
then her eyes fill with piteous tears. Hilda seemed 
a graceful lady of the old schoo’. what with her 
pride, her toilet, her charming t cu loir and her mar- 
vellous porcelain. 

** What on earth brings you here alone in a cab?” 
was her greeting of Ethel. ‘*‘ What a very extraor- 
dinary young person you are! I suppose you break- 
fasted six hours ago?” 

os Yes,’ 

Ethel took the liberty of seating herself unasked. 

“Tam come, Hilda, on a begging expedition.” 

“Could not possibly come to @ wore person, Eth- 
el,”’ Mrs. Renfrew said, closing her wonderful hazel 
eyes. ‘‘I never havea penny tospare. I saw a dia- 


“Ty 


** Caro- 


cent ene—a complete bargain- recond-hand, of course 


» only ten pounes; and it’s a fact I can’t spare the 


money. I was excessively provoked ” 

* Do you remember, Hilda, the little boy Raymond 
—Mr. Renfrew—took home, after the cab had knocked 
him over? Little Denny—a child at Camberwell?” 

Ethel looked steacily upon the floor. She was too 
delicate and too generous to desire to read the 
| changes and agitation of Hilda’s face. 

It was some tiuie before Mrs. Rentrew found voice, 


“You look pale enough and sad enough fora saint | No; she bit ber lip hard, with the determination that | At last she said, in a cold tone: 
of the Micdle Ages. You might be a Carmelite; | she would never seek Renfrew. Such conduct on | 
only that glorious hair would then have been shorn | her part was almost sin. She was calm in his pres- | 


* What about that nasty little wretch?” 

Ethel did glance up at her then in indignant sur- 
prise, almost in doubt of her senses, Hilda was pule 
Her lips seemed thin, with the excessive pressure s! @ 
forced upon them. Wicked was that mouth, sinister 
those eyes, almost terrible the whole crnel tace—un- 
merciful, nnwomanly, ungentle, thought Ethel. 

“ He 1s dying!” 

Ethel spoke in cold, proud reproach. 

Hilda laughed. 

**Do you expect me to weep, and mourn, and Ia- 
ment, young lady? Iam not such a romantic, ex- 
uberant, gushing individual as you are. I don’t set 
up in that line. I can’t idealize ‘the people’ as you 
and Renfrew do. <A dirty brat, in a colored pinafore, 
with treacly hands and mouth, and thick shoes! 1 
know the sort of horrid thing! And it’s dying, is 
it?” 

Ethel rose to her feet. 

“He is dying for want of wine and change of a'r, 
and other things that the good people he is with can- 
not afford to give him.” 


* Then you think I onght to take up the cause of 


every nasty child which Renfrew picks out of the 
gutter?” 

* Not every child.” 

Ethel emphasized the word every, and looked hard 
at Mrs. Rentrew. 

**T must have been mistaken,” she thought. ‘* This 
direction to Mrs. Hawkes can, after all, have nothing 
to do with Hilda. Sheis selfish ant unteeling; but 
nobody could be so vile as to speak so of their own 
child. I have wronged Hilda.” 

lliida’s face crimsoned like the heart of a great 
tire at yule tide. Her eyes looked almost murder- 
ously into Erhel’s. She gave way to passion, as she 
had done more often of late, and lost some of her 
cold composure. 

** Ethel, I hate you,” she said, in a distinct almost 
hissing whisper. “ You wish to annoy me. Be 
careful!” 

Was she confessing the sin of the past? Had she 
grown so bold and hardy that she dared her accusers 
face to face? Had this knowledge in some way 
reached Renfrew? They were estranged. Perhaps, 
after all, the generous, silent, suffering husba d 
knew of his wite’s former shame! Hence bis late 
neglect of little Denny. A visit to Camberwell 
would, perhaps, have been too painful for him. 

Ethel was wrong in these surmisings. Renfrew 
knew nothing of the parentage of Denny. Press of 
business, and other thoughts, had driven the child 
from his mind. Mrs. Rentrew saw the surprise in 
Ethel’s eyes, and hastened to undo the mischief 
caused by her impetuous tongue. 

** You know | hate brats, more especially Renfrew’s 
favorites. How do I know what reasons he may have 
for befriending these cherubs of the gutter? Ha! ha! 
I’ve no very exalted opinion of the nobler sex. You 
are young, Ethel. Believe me, it is not a wise thing 
to come to a wife and ask her to pet and coddle her 
dirty, mysterious proteges.” 

Clever Hilda, Ethel was confused and puzzled. 
Not for one instart would her soul associate Ray- 
mond with the idea of wrong. Still Hilda might be 
jealous. She did not seem to love him, but she 
might. Ethel almost fancied that she would be jeal- 
ous if Renfrew were her husband. ; 

“IT am sorry I have annoyed you, Hilda.” 

At this moment, tle firm, strong step of Renfrew 
sounded in the boudoir. He had heard the last words. 
He advanced and greeted Ethel warmly. The sweet 
pale face was dyed with blushes at his sudden en- 
trance, and the eyes sought the carpet. 

“Little Denny is dying,” said Hilda, in a mocking 
tone. ‘‘And Ethel came to ask me for ten pounds to 
buy him wine. A likely thing.” 

Raymond looked eagerly at Ethel, and ignored his 
wife. 

“* Litile Denny dying! Poor little chap!” 

‘* How touching,” sneered Hilda. 

Again Ethel looked at her in blank astonishment. 

‘I think the faster those wretches die out the bet- 
ter. I should like half the lower orders strangled, if 
I had my way.” 

Renfrew’s brown cheek was stained with a hot, 
angry fiush. He was at this very time engaged in 
active endeavors to obtain a respite, if not a pardon, 
for Paul Martine the convict. Since the tea-party 
of old ladies at Brixton, the trial had come on at the 
Old Bailey. Itdid not last many days. Evidence 
and confirmation strong were all against Paul, and 
he was found guilty by the unanimous verdict of the 
twelve jurors. 

The young Frenchman stood at this mement upon 
the grave’s brink—one week between him and eter- 
nity—one week between the cruel, choking rope, the 











frightful drop, the gazing, mocking, brutal populace, 
the hole under the prison wall, and the | 
eaiing up his miserable body. 

Renfrew, if domestic disappointment had re 
him slacken in some of his projects of reform for 4 || 
time, bad never one instant relaxed in his earnest, 
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subject in the House a few nights back, he had quoted 
from the eloquent speech of Adrien Duport, at the 
commencement of the first French revolution. 

Leaving the bigher and holier reasons for the ab- 
olition of this terrible punishment on cne side, Ren- 
frew had demonstrated that the way to impress the 
criminal with a true horror of his crime, was, after 
all, to respect the sacredness of life even in his per- 
son, and rather to permit him to live as an example 
of remorse and shadow-haunted villany, than to 
chase him into the dark and undiscovered country 
trom which none ever returns, 

In conjunction with several of Paul’s countrymen 
in London, Rayinond bad worked hard night and 
day with memorials, and other means, to get the un- 
happy fellow reprivved. His youth, poverty, igno- 
rance, haste, fear, were all urged iu his favor. It 
was argued that he never had any intention to mur- 
der; that the blow, savage as it was, was only struck 
in terror aud self-defence; ani that, though it hap- 
pened to kill the good, worthy oll gentleman, it 
might just as easily have bappened the other way. 
Rentrew was excited upen this subject—it lay very 
near his beart. His wite knew this, and, hating her 
husband now more than ever, because she felt that 
her intluence was gone, and that he despised her, 
she tovk every opportunity of pouring scorn upon 
his opinions, and gibing at his theories and preju- 
dices. Lite he respected—low, common life, even 
convict lite. She held all such reptiles in disdain 
and loathing. 

“TI should rejoice in seeing half the lower order 
strangled,” cried Hilda. 

She was a daring, courageous woman; she was 
never the least afr id of her tall, stern, strong, ath- 
letic hnsband, with his scorn of wrong, and his con- 
tempt for herselt. 

Renfrew was preud, and liberal with his weaith, 
and he hated scandal or fuss of any kind. Her dia- 
monds, her Dresden china, her pin money, her pleas- 
ures, were hers for as long as she lived. Rentrew 
never usurped the least authority over her. She was 
not afraid of his anger, because she knew it would 
never be expressed, save in looks, or a few fiercely- 
whispered words. She delighted, then, in annoying 
and wounding Raymond. Her hatred to bim ways 
one of her strongest feelings. 

‘1 am trying all I can, Ethel,” said Renfrew, “to 
get this poor} wretcled Frepchman’s life savec; he 
is in sach deadly terror of death, his frantic suffer- 
ings are frighttul enough to satisfy his greatest en- 
emy. I saw him last night. He cannot read or lis- 
ten to prayer, or fix his thoughts upon the next 
world in the least. He clung to my arm, fe!l upon 
his knees, and entreated me to save his life. O, that 
I may be able to do so. Don’t go. Why, Ethel. you 
are pale, ill! What a beast I am to talk so before 
the darling. You must sit down. Mrs. Renfrew, 
will you let me pass you, to ring for wine?” 

Ethel struggled with the faintness which the heat 
of the weather, the excitement, and Renfrew’s men- 
tion of the wretched convict had brought on. She 
was not strong now by any means. For a time she 
felt very giddy andsick. Raymond chafed her hands, 
wade her sip the wine, unfastened her bonnet-strings 
himself, and, looking at the exquisite face, coupre- 
hending all the priceless treasure of the true, pure, 
gentle heart, he sighed as a man would sigh who, 
having passed by the gate of paradise in the dark- 
ness, all unknowing from whence arose the balmy 
breathings and the sweet sounds of melody which 
had ravished his ear, should meet in the morning 
light an angel, crying to him, ‘‘ Thou hadst the key, 
thou mightest have entered therein.” 

Now it was light, his eyes were opened, alas, too 
late. Ethel was as far from him as any veiled nun. 
Through the grating of conventionality, and pru- 
dence, and virtue, and honor, she showed him a holy 
face, pale with suffering, yet radiant with heavenly 
hope. 

Rentrew was noble and honorable, but he was a 
man, and he loved Ethel now with all the strength 
of his strong soul. Instinctively she felt this, and 
she shrank from him in terror. She prayed night 
and day against temptation—the temptation, that is, 
of yielding to passionate regret and too tender 
thought. She believed that she had gained the mas- 
tery. She said to herself: 

“IT do not love Renfrew; such love would be sin.” 

“ How interesting young ladies become when they 
faint,’ sneered Mrs. Renfrew. ‘ Another time, Eth- 
el, L would wait until there were three or four gen- 
tlemen in the room to attend upon me instead of 
one.” 

Hilda seemed mai ‘vith spite that day. Ethel rose 
meekly, and wished her good morning; Renfrew fol- 
lowed her down to the cab, and placed a twenty- 
pound note in her hand. 

“You can send that to little Denny, Ethel. Good- 
by, n.y angel.” 

He pressed her hand and left her. 

“O, it is wrong of him, it is wrong of him to speak 
to me like that, and look so—I must go where I shall 
notreet him. Edgar said one day we were all get- 
ting so poor I should have to go out as governess if I 


did not marry. I think I will go out—I wonder if I 
can!” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TOO LATE. 


THE next day Ethel went with a lighter heart to 
Camberwell. She ran almost merrily into the par- 
lor; but a group of saddened faces was her welcome. 

“a change came last night,” whispered Jane 





Primwer, weeping. “ Little Denny is dying. He 
was worve than the doctor thought him.” 

Dying upon the blue chintz sofa, the little innocent 
life eboiug out slowly and painfully. Such a joyless | 
life it had been. No tenderness, no care sses, no pat- | 
ting of the curling hair with a motter’s pride and | 
fondness. No toysand picture-books, or wonderful | 
rocking-horse to carry him from London to Amster- | 
dam in five minutes; no fairy legends had rendered | 
his intancy poetical. No Christias gaiherings un- | 
der the mistletoe, no snapdragon, no wagie lanterns, | 
had made a feast of delights in his baby heart. There 
bad not been avy new gorgeous suit of tartan or vio- 
let velvet; no breshiag ot silkeu curls, and erying 
out, * Look at pretty Deny.” 

Coarse and rough, insipit and commonplace, bad 
the world a) peared to him ever since bis understand- | 
ing had opened, ever since bis wonderirg eves bad | 
grown fawiliar with the ironiug-board and the biue | 
chintz sofa. The Angel of Death came kindly to th 
little one, and beckoned him away beyond the sien 
of pearl into that golden city, the light whereof is the 
Lamb of God. Panting tor breath, the clutch of 
consumption upon the lungs, fever on the wasted 
cheek, @ wise look in the great shining eyes. 

‘““Where am 1?” asked Denny, putting one thin 
hand upon Ethel’s cheek. 

‘Are you the lady? You are the angel from the 
ladder, going up and down into heaven. Jacob saw 
the ladder. I see the ladder.” Hesmiled and looked 
aloft. ‘Up and down, up and down, all the angels 
into heaven—it’s so bright.” 

“Denny, think of Jesus,” said Jane Primmer. 
“ Pray to Jesus.” 

“Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, look upon a little 
child,” began Denny, closing his eyes. 

He paused. Then, looking up again, he cried, al- 
mos* in a shrill key: 

* 1 see a great light!” 

ethel involuntarily lifted her eyes—the scales had 
not fallen from them. Above her head was only the 
low whitewashed ceiling of the Primmers’ parlor. 
Things of time, material evidence of our senses, how 
far more real they appear to us blinded mortals than 
the marvel of which we have only heard. Dying 
Denny saw no low, mean ceiling, but the angels of 
God ascending and descending awid clouds of glory. 

* T see a light,” the child repeated; “a great light.” 

The head lying upon Ethel’s breast grew heavy, 
the eyes fixed. The reaper was tLere with his sickle, 
and little Denny was shorn from the world -the dull 
and dreary world, wiere he had lived for nearly 
seven years. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
MRS. RENFREW. 


AND yet the angels may have made the enfran- 
chised spirit of the babe to tread the way to bliss 
upon paths of adamant, and all the martial clangor 
of heaven’s music may have ushered in “ the little 
child” to the house of his Father. ‘ Forbid them 
not,” said the Merciful, ‘fof such are the kingdom 
of heaven” Upon tbe blue chintz sofa lies a ruin, 
fair and frail, and Ethel is weeping over it. 

Jane Primmer tuace some of those remarks which 
somebody always =akes at these solemn times; re- 
marks which are true, and have, I suppose, an el- 
ement of comfort in them, or people would not go on 
using them. 

** He is better off,” said Jane Primmer. “ His lit- 
tle troubles are over; and how much better off he is 
than we are.” 

Old Primmer was too feeble from rheumatism to 
get upon his knees; but he bent his head and prayed 
aloud. His voice broke down into weeping. There 
came arap atthe door. The next instant there en- 
tered Raymond Renfrew. A glance told him all that 
had happened; his face grew white with grief, and 
with another feeling very like remorse. He bad neg- 
lected, forgotten Denny. Only the day before he had 
heard of his illness. Then he had sent money; but, 
alas! it was too late. 

Denny had no claim upon the philanthropic Ray- 
mond—none, at least, that the world, or cold reason, 
would recognize; and yet his heart reproached him 
for forgetfulness when he looked at the babe’s dead 
face. It was not in the strong man’s nature to weep 
or exclaim. He was habitually somewhat reticent, 
and since his unhappy marriage the habit of silence 
had grown upon him. 

‘Come away, Ethel,” he said, taking firm hold of 
the girl’s arm. ‘ You will make yourself ill.” 

She gave the twenty pounds to Jane Primmer, ex- 
plaining that it was Mr. Renfrew’s gift. To the poor 
family, this sum seemed a gold mine. Then Ray- 
mond conducted Ethel to her cab, and entered 
himself. 

‘J wish you to spend the evening with me, Ethel. 
Bernard is coming. He is going to help me look over 
some old pictures, which I have reason to believe are 
valauble. He promised to bring you.” 

Ethel was not deceived. Renfrew cared nothing 
about paintings. The excuse to get Bernard was 
only for the purpose of securing her presence. Ray- 
mond was deceiving himself, not Ethel. 

“J could not go out this evening, Raymond, I must 
be alone, to think of little Denny.” 

‘Why should you? You cannot bring him back.” 

“ But I may strive to prepare myself tor entering 
where he has entered.” 





Raymond felt abashed in the presence of this crea- 
ture, whom he had once taught and lectured, andinu- | 
cited towards good. 

‘‘ Ethel, just step in for five minutes to Grosvenor | 
square.” | 


**No, no! I must get out—I must vo home!”’ 

They were in Baker street now. Ethel descended, 
and bade Raymond a resolute adieu. He drove 
home. 

That evening Mrs. Renfrew was going toa ball. 
Bernard arrive! to dinner with Raymond, who al- 
most hoped to the last that Ethel would relent, and 
accompany her brother. Hes could not belp longing 
to see ber; and when Bernard came in alone, Ren- 
trew poked the dining room fire savagely, and wished 
his visitor at Jersey, or anywhere save in the Grosve- 
hor square dining-room. He was as polite as he 
could manage to appear. 

lowever, Renfrew, as the generous hero of this 
tale, is not alwnys presented in a great or grant light 
to the reaver. He plotted no wrong; the bare 
thought of such connected with the pure souled Eih- 
el would have dyed bis cheek with deadly shame; 
and yet this thirsting for her presence was surely a 
gathering of such ilo weret< as grew upon the frontiers 
of the gardens of sin—a tainpering with the sparka 
from the devil's furnace—sotl:ring the fountains of 
temptation to sprinkle his fevered brow with spray 
from their sparkling, though poisoned waters. Sin 
lurks about the puth and about the beds of the wisest 
and the best. ‘‘Let him tbat siandeth take heed 
lext he fall. Pray ye lest ye enter into temptation.” 

Presently Mrs. Renfrew came in, dressed for dinner 
and for the ball, in diationcds and rose-colored bro- 
eade. Her beauty was more dazzling than ever. 
Bernard offered her a chair in trembling. 

Rentrew looked ar the full-orbed loveliness without 
the eye of love. The yeil was removed trom between 
his vision and the corrupt soul of the woman he had 
marcied. Hesawonly the whited sepulchre. His 
passion for Hilda was completely frozen—the boiling 
torrent arreste-!, and petrified tur ever. Deceived, 
disappointed, he alniost loathed where he once 
adored. 

“What about this wretched Frenchman, Mr. Ren- 
frew? Have vour laudable efforts succeeded?” 

No,” Raymond answered, gloomily; ‘he will be 
hanged to-morrow.” 

The bright lady clapped her fair hands, crying, in 
her loud, mwusical voice: 

* Hurrah! hurrah! Lam so glad!” 

Sbe saw the lip of her husban t curl in contem ptu- 
ous rage. She felt herself despised by this man, who 
never condescended to reprove her; and her hatred 
of him grew more rampant every day. 

“If it were permitted, I would go and see the cere- 
mony—ha! ha!” 

Renfrew sent his plate away; Bernard glanced 
down at his. Cynic as he was, believing only in the 
baseness of humanity, it did not matter tothe young- 
er Hawkesleigh whether one man more or less lived 
or died out. Only his retinement shrank from the 
horrid idea of a vulgar pablic execution. He scarcely 
liked to hear Hilda speak so. 

She talked ali dinner-time in the same heartless 
strain. Cuould Mrs. Renfrew have looked into the 
Primmers’ parlor, and seen the blue chintz sofa, with 
the waxen, cold babe dead upon it, would she still 
have so gibed?—and would she have laughed so 
loudly? 

She left about nine o’clock for the ball; and then 
Bernard examined some of the paintings by gaslight. 
Renfrew in reality cared nothing for them. 

There was in the library a deep closet, formed ina 
recess. In this closet were several valuabie old 
books and illuminated missals. Bernard tooka lamp, 
when he had done with the paintings, and turned in 
among these art treasures. Having nothing better 
to do, Raymond followed him. It was not late, not 
quite twelve o’clock. The young men were very si- 
lent. Turning over these things, Bernard with in- 
terest, Raymond with weariness, neither of them 
started when they heard the loud, bold, musical voice 
of Hilda in the adjoining room, but when the modu- 
lated, polished accents of Edgar Hawkesleigh fell als» 
upon their ears, they stared wondrously at each oth- 
er. The words Edgar spoke were these: 

“Then the clodpole lout, as you call him, is safe 
for the night?” 

“* Adam says he went off tobed; and that wretched 
little cripple, Bernie, is gone too. Bernie grows odi- 
ous, darling. I’m almost tired of fooling him. Well 
enough I may be, fur [ have hoaxed him for eight 
years—ha, ha!” 

Bernard’s tace grew deadly—a sick, hopeless feel- 
ing of such intense rage possessed him that be began 
to tear up into shreds a valuable manuscript, all un- 
knowing what he did. Resolve was hot within bim; 
his countenance scarcely seemed human to Reufcew. 

“Do you know who is dying or dead, Edgar?” 

** Who?” 

“The brat, the child. I always hated it somehow 
You know the lout’s cab knocked it down, and he 
picked it out of the mud and carried it home. That 
was before my sweet marriage with him. When be 
told me the name of the child, I cried with excite- 
ment and fear that something would happen to upset 
my plans. Edgar, I am very tired of all this.” 

Does the reader remember the painted window at 
Renfrew Manor. The virgin with yellow bair, and a 
face like Hilda’s, and Bernard’s wild horror of ever 
seeing her so clasp a child—the child of another man 
—she being the wite and mother meanwhile. How 
much worse was this. 

Hilda, the snow-flake, the modest, if maddening, 
mistress of his soul, was a vile hypocrite He ha! 
been fooled, fooled, fooled. He bit a morsel clean out 
of his lip in his agony, and in the depth of bis heart 


| he re zistered a bloody vow. 


Renfrew, too, lookei ghastly on hearing the extent 
of his degradation. He to.k a resolve. It was not 


his shame, and his wife’s sin—it wasa vow of abne- 
gation. He would expatriate himeelf—he would zo 
to the East. Hilda should believe him dead 

“Silence!” whispered Rentrew, patting bis strong 
hand with force upon Bernard’s shoulder, “1 shall 
make no exposure. I caution you--1 coummand yeu 
to silence.” 

Bernard bent his bead in token of obedience. 

Silence! Yes. Because then, with stealthy step, 
he may creep upon the victins whom he has sworn 
to destroy. Hilda slept that night unconscious that 
uider her own plot there was hatched another as 
deadly. 
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MONASTIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Monastic establishinents originated in Egypt. An- 
tony of Thebais was their founder. Betore bis death 
many conveuts were established, and the ruins of 
rifty monasteries yet remainin that country which 
were planted by his disciples. Martin of Tours in- 
troduced them to the West. They soon became es- 
tablished in the most distant countries, and eveu in 
the Hebrides or Western Islands of Scotland, the 
convent of [ona, planted by the Irish monks, diffused 
over the northern regions a ray of science and relig- 
ion. The number of monasteries wis muitiplied 
very considerably; at tirst from mistaken notions of 
piety; then multitudes in the last convulsions of the 
Roman empire took retuge within their walls from 
the rage of the barbarians; andin the middle ages 
they were rapidly multiplied by the devotion which 
induced individuals of the higher rank to abandon 
the associations of the world for the retirement and 
sanctity of the cloister. Sach was the number of 
persons inhabiting these institutions, that it is com- 
puted that at the revolution in France there were 
in that country alone of monks and nuns, two hun- 
dred thousand. 
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Piograpbical Portfolio. 





[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
COLONEL JOHN CHIPMAN, 

A SOLDIER in the warof the American Kevolution, 
was born at Middlebury, Vermont, in 1742. His tath- 
er, John Chipman, died early, leaving two sons, 
John and Thomas. As early as 1766, he cleared alot 
of seven or eight acres for a farm, and felled the first 
tree in Middlebury; in the spring of that year, he 
started with fitteen other young men, for the purpose 
of looking up, and making preparation for, a settle- 
ment in the wilderness. 

In 1775, at the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution, he volunteered with the “ Green Moun- 
tain Boys,” under Colonel Ethan Allen, in the expe- 
dition for the purpose of taking Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. They commenced their march in 
April, 1775. Some two months later he received a 
second lieutenant’s commission in Captain Grant’s 
company, belonging to the regiment under command 
of Colonel Seth Warner, which joined the furces un- 
der the brave General Richard Montgomery in Cana- 
da, where they took partin the capture of St. Johns 
and Montreal. His company were discharged at 
Montreal, and he returned home in the month of De- 
cember following. 

In the summer of 1776, he was commissioned as 
first lieutenant in Captain Smith’s company, in a 
new regiment raisei by Colonel Seth Warner, and 
joined the army at Ticonderoga, in March, 1777. In 
July, 1777, he was in the engagement at Hubbardton, 
where the Americans had retreated from tbe British 
army; in the engagement which followed, the three 
regiments under Colonels Hale, Francis and War- 
ner, were severely cut up. Colonel Francis was 
killed; Colonel Hale surrendered his regiment; but 
Colonel Warner made good his retreat to Manchester, 

Captain Chipman was engaged in the battle of Ben- 
nington, on the 16th of August, 1777, where the Brit- 
ish loss was eight hundred men, while the American 
loss was but about one hundred. He was at the sur- 
render of General Burgoyne at Saratoga, on the 17th 
of October, 1777, when about six thousand British 
soldiers laid down their arms. 

In 1778, the division to which he was attached 
were ordere! to garrison Fort Edward and Fort 
George. Here he waa promoted toa captaincy and 
had the command of both forts successively, and was 
in command of the latver at the time of the capture 
of the garrison. Not suspecting the enemy was in 
the neighborhood, he had sent out a large portion of 
his troops on scouting pariies, which left him a force 
of only sixty or seventy men. In this condition he 
found himself surrounded by an overwhelmning 
force of tories, Indians and British soldiers, and the 
garrison “as forced to surrender 

After Le was exchanged in 1751, he was raised to 
the rank of major, but tovk no active part, remaining 
asupernumerary until the close of the war in 173, 
when he returned to the improvement of his farm. 
* Colonel Chipman was a prompt, active and efficient 
man, of commanding person an! address, with tal- 
ents and manners which peculiarly fitted him for an 
executive officer. He was elected s «riff of the coun- 
ty tor twelve years, from 1789 to 1801. He was also 
mre of the time moderator of ton meetings, se- 
lectrnan, and held various other offi -es of trust in the 
town.” He died in September, 1829, at the advanced 





age of eighty-seven years. 
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BREACHES OF PROMISE. 











There has been considerable agitation lately among’ 


aching hearts regarding amounts to be got by law 
‘for violation of promises to marry, the figure set 
pretty high, according to the ability of the fickle and 
the depth of the wound inflicted on the aching hearts 
aforesaid. One case in our local court, for breach of 
promise, on its second trial resulted in damages re- 
duced from seven thousand dollars to three thousand, 
which even is contested, and which another trial may 
reduce to nothing. Another case in Providence is 
about to come to trial, with damages of one hundred 
thousand claimed, where a widow is the victim of 
the damage that is measured by thia princely claim. 
Weare willing to throw around the sex all the 
protection that helplessness demands, but we con- 
ceive that helplessness is often but a poetical assump- 
tion, and not a well-established fact; that breach of 
promise cases, instead of proceeding from wounded 
affection, are, nine times in ten, instances merely of 
brazen blackmailing, with no evidence of love to base 
the case upon, beyond, perhaps, the love of money 
possessed by the gay deceiver, which there had been 
a hope of winning. Were there any love in the case, 
there would be no trial for breach of promise, for 
true love may be grieved, but it can never hate, or 
study revenge. For any one to bring a suit fora 
breach of promise, should be a reason, in the mind of 
any intelligent juryman, for a verdict against the 
claimart; as he may, from the fact, argue a temper 
that the trifler discovered and seasonably avoided. 
Although there may be cases where resort to law 
r ay be justified, the majority of those brought de- 
serve not a moment’s consideration. The preposter- 
ousness of measuring the value of blighted affection 
by money is evident at a glance; and that juries re- 
gard it thus is equally evident in the fact that they 
never award anywhere near the amount sued for. 
The case of Bardwell vs. Pickwick should be read 
and pondered by every one liable to become a jury- 
man. There is a moral in it that none should neglect, 
as the larger part of the cases presenting themselves 
have little better claim than that. The published 
evidence proves this. A few contidential letters, in- 
nocently intended, may be wrested to mean marriage, 
even though their tenor be “‘ warming-pans” and 
**tomato sauce.” It is fortunate that editors are so 
hedged about by pre-existing matrimonial engage- 
ments that their correspondence cannot be brought 
in judgment against them, for there are many pleas- 
ant words exchanged that might be made potent in 
case of an action. We remember that N. P. Willis 
was once most perplexingly placed by a discovered 
correspondence of this character. People in writing 
are unthinking, and say things that they can never 
dream will be returned upon them, prompted by 
triendship, or fun, or mischief, with certainly no 
marriageable idea. 
Great power is therefore held by females, through 
means of these, which may be used upon the sensi- 
bilities of tender-hearted jurymen in case of trial. 
Most of the evidence outside of letters is the ipse dixit 
of the wronged one herself, who, almost unsupported, 
comes before the court and tells the tale of her injury 
to melting ears, and the verdict, such as it is, follows, 
The case in Rhode Island represents the old gallant 
of seventy, according to his own showing, as prefer- 
ring another while the widow of forty laid siege to 
him, and actually got his promise, as Messrs. Dodson 
& Tagg got Mrs. Bardell’s obligations, just for form 
sake. The result, as in that memorable case, is, that 
the venerable Lothario finds himself held by the 
bond. He deserves to be plucked for bis folly, if his 
own story be true, and we think, according to the 
he of the thing, that the widow, if she is plausible 





and dramatic, and tolerably good-looking, will wing 
him. 

Breach of promise cases should teach caution to 
young or old single gentlemen, as to how they com- 
mit themselves. ‘“ Hands off unless you wish to 
purchase!” Let them write their tenderness in par- 
egoric or onion juice—soothing and tearful, but 
evanescent—far better than ink, which is abiding, 
and inconvenient in view of after contingency. They 
must beware of flirtation—the rock on which so many 
good fellows are wrecked—for there are moments 
when things are said that the artful may avail them- 
selves of, if they are so disposed; for the courts are 
ready to their hand, and a good case is a plum for 
the afflicted. 

We would not have these remarks affect those 
cases where rascality has deceived credulous damsels 
to theirruin. We would pile damages upon such so 
heavy that they should always feel them. But we 
speak for the innocent of the male gender in constant 
danger from the artful and designing of the opposite 
sex, truly believing that four-fifths of the suits for 
breach of promise are based on the merest moonshine. 
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PROPHETS AT HOME. 


The saying that “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,” holds good at the present 
time only so far as the prophet is poor and the quality 
of his prophecies is suited to the popular feeling. If 
he is rich, he is distinguished enough and his sayings 
are oracular, but if he is not thus protected and forti- 
fied, he must carry his goods elsewhere. He becomes 
an unprofitable prophet the moment he drawson the 
public attention or threatens the public purse. 
Many a prophetic vision has thus been dispelled, or, 
if persistently entertained, driven beyond the pre- 
cinct of home to grow elsewhere. “Some mute in- 
glorious Milton,” if properly recognized, would ripen 
into especial grandeur, other Newtons would de- 
monstrate new truths in science, and other Colum- 
buses dream out new continents in the realms of dis- 
covery. Where one such comes to the surface, thou- 
sands go under, with their genius undeveloped, 
their songs unsung and their work undone, because 
none were ready to save them from poverty, and, 
recognizing their true power, help them to the posi- 
tion they cannot attain by themselves. How many 
attempt it and fail!—fail here, but, let us hope that 
the kindled genius may not be doomed to obscurity 
in the world of development, where the hidden 
things are to be made plain. 

In one of our suburban towns is a musical com- 
poser of as much merit, if properly encouraged, as 
any that have made themselves conspicuous and 
known in the old world. With the incubus of pov- 
erty to bear him down, he comes to the surface in oc- 
casional exhibitions of rare genius—that would give 
him royal patronage and support in more apprecia- 
tive lands—but, though people admire, they ask, 
Is not this thus and so? and in the question ends all 
hope of his ever rising beyond the present. There 
is besides a jealousy among associates that would 
sooner clip the wings of aspiring genius than aid its 
flight, and thus the poor prophet, unless he abandon 
home, can never expect to be other than a poor 
prophet. This instance isone where any one of our 
millionaires would immortalize himself by having 
his name associated with what this our prophet 
might become. In the old world the rich have « bet- 
ter idea of this. See, there, the numerous proteges 
that have thrilled the world by their song or their 
brush, and have reflected undying glory on those 
whose own prescience saw the germ and aided in 
bringing it to the light. We read of endowments of 
the most imbecile character, given to benefit rich in- 
stitutions or those of an entirely impracticable char- 
acter, and wonder that the owners of such wealth 
never thought of the good that might be done in the 
direction we have named, weaving around their own 
names a part of the glory of the genius their benev- 
olent appreciation kas evoked. 

When the prophet does not need help, his dollars 
giving authority to his sayings, then the people see 
his worth and his country honors him, shouting ho- 
sannas to his fame,—reminding one of the clown’s 
remark that it was a strange mistake of nature, that 
in winter, when there was no need of ice, the ponds 
were full, and none in summer when it was so much 
wanted. Genius backed by wealth finds all ready to 
encourage it, in the same degree apparently that it 
does not need help. It isa pity that the struggling 
should not be able to accomplish what they feel is 
their mission and their right. It seems a sin to al- 
low the seed sown by the Creator to die for the want 
of the needed culture, and we think the country 
that fails to discern this is a great loser. 
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PROVERBS. 

Yet so light another’s candle, as not to extinguish 
your own. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts those whom he 
loves best. 

What kindness you do, do seasonably; and let 
those you cannot grant be supplied by fair and civil 
expressions. q 

It is much safer to be ignorant of secrets which 
are difficult and dangerous to be kept, than to know 
them. 

Afford others the same indulgence you would wish 
to receive. 

If we had no faults ourselves, we should not take 
such pleasure in observing those of others. 

Talk not of others’ business, but beware of whom 
you talk, to whom, of what, and where. 








Fashion and Gossip. 


FRENCH Fasnions.—At the race-course of Long- 
champs, the following brilliant toilets were recently 
seen and admired: One of violet taffeta, com posed 
of two skirts, the lower ornamented with a black 
taffeta plait below, the upper one having a black bor- 
der, and also gored in front; the sides and upper 
back breadth, however, were very dark, while the 
other was looped up in large flat plaits, connected 
with the front breadth by small assorted knots of 
ribbon. The dress is a kind of jichu-Marie Antoi- 
nette, plaited, and of original appearance. Another 
costume of Metternich-green taffeta was composed of 
an upper skirt, made of green taffeta, with an orna- 
mental ruche and green plait, the latter describing 
the outlines of an apron. The back part of the skirt 
was very dark, and formed en panier, with a sash 
corresponding in style. The waist was pointed be- 
hind, and takes the shape of a heart in front; it had 
jichu flaps, coming down from the shoulders, and 
crossing at the belt. The jiehu accords in ornament 
with the sash. There is nothing more simple and 
becoming than a dress of this description, made of 
gray taffeta, with a Marie Antoinette mantelet, the 
latter having a high flounce, repeating itself at the 
end of the flaps behind. Of hats, a favorite style is 
a round hat, with a veil or mantilla. There isa very 
becoming style of three-cornered hat worn, the cor- 
ners being decorated with knots of ribbons or flowers. 
They also wear a hat supported on one side by an 
aiglet of ribbon or a bunch of flowers. For a very 
coquettish and becoming headdress, the high Hun- 
garian hat is atfected. 

Bonnets are growing smaller in Paris. A corre- 
spondent describes one, consisting simply of a band of 
delicate fluffy black feathers, covered with small 
points of jet two inches wide over the forehead, and 
tapering off to one inch over the ears; on one side of 
the band, an eaquisitely imitated wild rose, in pink 
tinted mother-of-pearl, and a bunch of riband grass. 
A pair of black strings completed this ‘ bonnet.” 
There was literally nothing else; not the faintest 
trace of tulle, lace, wire, or anything but the little 
fluffy “‘ strands” of feather, the flower and grass, and 
the pair of strings. The latter, moreover, were not 
“strings”? of riband, as in other days, but simply a 
narrow strip of Chantilly, intended to be loosely 
pinned together, a few inches below the chin, with a 
brooch. 

Pale yellow straw bonnets are usually wreathed 
with white flowers and green leaves; primrose tulle 
chapeaux rondes are hung round with silk tassels, 
between each of which a large purple heartsease is 
placed, or they are bordered with triple rouleaux of 
taffeta, and trimmed with a pale yellow rose at the 
side; thoge of blue tulle have chaplets of fourget-me- 
nots and green leaves, with a jonquil or white came- 
lia in lieu of the rose; while those of mauve tulle are 
encircled with small bunches of lilac,etc. Black lace 
bonnets are wreathed with moss rosebuds drooping 
over on the right side, and having a full-blown rose 
placed on the left; or they are trimmed with deep 
crimson carnations, or with clusters of buttercups, 
which fall down from a fringe, as it were, in front, or 
with asimple yellow rose. Bonnets of white tulle, 
bordered with a ruche of lace or taffeta, are trimmed 
with pink May blossoms, with wreaths of violet and 
ivy leaves, with red and white verbenas and wild 
honeysuckles; those of pink tulle have coronals of 
jessamine, clematis, white lilac and passion flowers; 
while bonnets of green tulle, which only afew women 
are daring enough to wear, are wreathed with green 
metallic berries and leaves of foil, and have gorgeous 
green beetles or grasshoppers fixed at the side. 





Harr TOILETs.—At the present time the hair is 
worn slightly waved in front, turned off the face from 
the roots. Masses of curls hang at the back, in slen- 
der ringlets, or in heavy curls. They must not be 
too stifily arranged, as it pruduces a formal appear- 
ance very destructive to effect. If obliged to use 
false hair, care must be taken to slightly dishevel 
them. Large white daisies, with long sprays, placed 
falling over the side, have a very pleasing appear- 
ance. Chignons are rapidly going out, and ringlets 
are taking their place. Whether this will be tempo- 
rary or not we cannot say; but the immense puff 
necessary to sustain a lady’s back hair may have had 
its inconvenience during the summer months. The 
rage for golden hair seems to be greatly on the wane, 
in fact, the dark tint seems to be increasing in favor; 
whether it will be permanent remains to be proved. 
Gold powder is used, but not so much as last season. 


SHOES.—These are trimmed now to match the 
dress. Some have tufts of blonde lace, mingled with 
jet; others, gold cord round the sides. The front 
part of the dress is made very short, so as to display 
the shoe. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossiIp.—A young lady in 
Chicago answered a “‘ personal” by a personal inter- 
view, was hustled into a close carriage and hurried 
off, only gaining her liberty by a fortunate obstruc- 
tion which smashed the vehicle and let her out.— 
A Russian count, in disgrace and disguise, has been 
making love to a New Haven banker’s daughter, and 
what is more remarkable, now that he has been re- 
stored to imperial favor, says he will come back and 
marry her.—Two thousand dollars was paid for the 
floral decorations at a recent fashionable wedding in 
New York.—A Pittsburg widower is under arrest 
for poisoning his sixth wife. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


JOHN a Oy” AND HIS TIMES. An Historical 

binge § Max Ring. Translated from the Ger- 

a, 4 Jordan. Complete in one volume, 

With Tiestrations by Gaston Fay. New York: D. R 
Appleton & Company. 


The tendency of German literature to the produc- 
tion of historical novels is encouraged by the great 
eagerness with which Miss Muhlbach’s novels have 
been received. We have through them obtained 


views of character, demonstrated by conduct, brought \) 


out by the skill of the artist, that we should not of 
ourselves have seen, and we feel, after their perusal, 
that we have shaken hands and conversed with the 
great men of the past. We have another in this vol- 
ume, giving us glimpses of Milton and his cotempo- 
raries, but it does not satisfy so completely as its pre- 
decessors. Though the material is the grandest in 
the world’s history, and the most exciting, its Ger- 
man transcript is not up to what it describes. The 
story made of the times is not so interesting as the 
times themselves, and romance can do little towards 
embellishing facts of so vivid a character as those 
with which the times of Milton were pregnant. It is 
only by keeping with those facts that the writers bold 
enough to grapple with them have proved successful, 
For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. Impreasions 


of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bellows, 
Vol. 1. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This volume comprises a series of charming letters, 
written by an affectionate pastor to his congregation 
at home, and they possess the freshness of personal 
recitals, never changing from the simple and true, so 
delightful in description, and showing everything the 
author has seen in the pleasant and broad light in 
which he himself sawit. The period embraced in 
the scope of these letters includes of course events 
the grandest the world has ever known—political, re- 
ligious and mechanical, all of which are remembered 
with fitting comment, but more than all this is the 
delightful record of travel that introduces the reader 
to scenes and places with a familiarity that renders 
them as plain as though shown in a panorama. The 
grandeur and sublimity of the mountains, the bean- 
ty of the lakes, the charms of climate, are all pre- 
sented; but more than all this his description of the 
men and women of the Old World—the high and tow, 
the learned and unlearned. He tells us how they 
live, and what they do, and how they appear, and we 
move among them ourselves, a8 we read. No more 
delightful book has appeared since Doctor Bartol’s, 
and we heartily commend it. For sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

NEw PoEMS BY OWEN MEREDITH. In two volumes, 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

This handsome reprint of Mr. Robert Lytton’s new 
volumes from the author’s edition is an elegant con- 
tribution to the literature of the day. It is easy to 
speak commendingly of an author who has won him- 
self a wide reputation, and established a character, 
that older trial might be proud of, and the present 
volumes will add vastly to those among readers who 
by cultivation and taste can appreciate him. We 
think there is evidence of a rapidly increasing liter- 
ary taste in our country, seen in the fact of a grow- 
ing demand for authors of Mr. Lytton’s character. 
The handful that a few years since would have re- 
garded him barely warranting a reprint, has grown 
from the little one to the thousand, and quickly con- 
sumes an edition. In literature, as in music, growth 
is apparent, and it is a most encouraging feature of 
the time. The present volumes will be welcomed by 
thousands, and Owen Meredith stand a chance of 
being held in as high an estimation in this country as 
his own. 

Poor Hrmanity. A Novel. By F. W. Robinson, 


author of ‘Christie’s Faith,” ‘* Mattie: A Stray,” 
etc., etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very capital story, showing poor humanity in its 
poorer and its better features—the record, in its own 
moral, of the suffering that resists the shock, and the 
suffering that gives way. For sale by A Williams & 
Co. 

Ros Roy. A Romance. Bv Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This is another of the cheap Waverley edition, giv- 
ing the whole of Rob Roy, with a spirited iNustra- 
tion, for the low price of twenty-five cents. Lee & 
Shepard have it. 

BRAKESPEARE: or, THE FORTUNFS OF A FREE 


LANCE. A Novel. By the author of “ Guy Liv- 
ingstone,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A romance of the days of chivalry, well told, and 
full of the eventful and imposible things of that 
iron-clad period, of the series of Harpers’ Select Li- 
brary, for sale by A. Williams & Co. 
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LUCIE OF THE Mil 


BY MRA. L. 8. GOODWIN 


Round and round go the mill-wheel: 
The echoes reply again, 

The miller, dusty, and bent, and gra; 
Grinds and grinds the grain: 

Last year I loved the sound and sig 
Now they give only pain. 


Fair was the miller's daughter, 
A sprite of the lone old mill; 

My heart, like ites rushing wheels, ¥ 
And like them at night stood still 

From thence the power that lent er 
Was love of the sweet Lucille. 


And when we oft had met there, 
Till summer was almost done, 

The old man used to turn and smile 
For he knew our hearts were one 

While her cheeks cer ripened ‘nea! 
Like apricots in the sun. 


Snows came down on the mill-roof, 
Colder they fell 6n my heart, 

They seemed to whiten the old ma: 
For Lucie and we must part. 

And so it was that the archer Deat! 
Took her with one fell dart. 


Round and round go the mill-whee! 
The busy miller is there, 

But he smiles no more, and his age. 
Are full of a ceaseless care; 

He calls Aer name, when he thinks 
But calls to the empty air. 


Betwixt the mill and the churchya 
I wander, a thing forlorn, 

Heeding not how the days go by, 
Or if it be eve or morn; 

For fate doth cruelly grind me sme 
As the mil!-wheels grind the cor 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LUCIE OF THE MILL. 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 





Round and round go the mill-wheels, 
The echoes reply again, 

The miller, dusty, and bent, and gray, 
Grinds and grinds the grain: 

Last year I loved the sound and sight, 
Now they giye only pain. 


Fair was the miller’s daughter, 
A sprite of the lone old mill; 

My heart, like its rushing wheels, went round, 
And like them at night stood still. 

From thence the power that lent each throb 
Was love of the sweet Lucille. 


And when we oft had met there, 
Till summer was almost done, 

The old man used to turn and smile, 
For he knew our hearts were one; 

While her cheeks e’er ripened ‘neath my gaze, 
Like apricots in the sun. 


Snows came down on the mill-roof, 
Colder they fell on my heart, 

They seemed to whiten the old man’s head, 
For Lucie and we must part. 

And so it was that the archer Death 
Took her with one fell dart. 


Round and round go the mill-wheels, 
The busy miller is there, 

But he smiles no more, and his aged eycs 
Are full of a ceaseless care; 

He calls her name, when he thinks none by, 
But calls to the empty air. 


Betwixt the mill and the churchyard 
I wander, a thing forlorn, 

Heeding not how the days go by, 
Or if it be eve or morn; 

For fate doth cruelly grind me small, 
As the mill-wheels grind the corn. 
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Tee STAG AT BAY, 
BY Story of w Blood- Stain. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


HE Maxwells were as thorough- 
ly nomadic in their habits as 
the Arabs. They always kept 
themselves in light marching 
order, and were ready at any 
time to pall up stakes, and 
move, at the shortest possible 
notice. Their house was hired, 
and so was their furniture. It 
had not. been worth while, they 
said, to purchase new furniture, 
which might not fit the house 
which, on coming t6 Occident, 
they had proposed to build 
there. Their present persona! 
effects were showy, but not 
profuse, after all. Their real 
silver could all be carried away in their pockets, 
though the heavy salvers and dish-covers had a very 
imposing effect. Perhaps Miss Isabel’s wardrobe 
was the most cumbersome baggage they had to 
move. It certainly was the most important; for the 
Principal member of the family was the daughter. 
and she was nothing without her toilet. As well 
might an angler hope to catch his fish without bait, 
a8 this interesting family hope to lure those rich men, 
on whom they lived, without the aid of their beauti- 
ful, burnished fly, Miss Isabel. 

Most respectable reader, did it ever occur to you to 
pity the greatest scamp you ever knew? Of course 
you can be shocked and horrified at him, and can 
hold away your petticoats and coat-tails from him, 
and can hold him up, by the tongs, as it were, for an 
example to evil-cc«rs; but did it ever occur to you to 
think, “ Poor devii! 1 believe, after all, he has the 
worst of it?” 

Now I protest, dear reader, that I can find it in my 
heart to pity this family of rogues, whom I have 
taken the liberty to introduce to you. I don’t justify 
them—I hate and despise them, and I mean that 
they shall have poetical justice, and go the way that 
- rogues go—but, I repeat, they had the worst of 
t. 





They were in a decidedly bad situation. They had 
no money, and the bills which the trades-people had 
been so happy to allow them to contract, were just 
due. They had kept their credit so far; bat now 
two or three thousand dollars must be forthcoming 
in a few days, or the afore-mentioned trades-people 
would, like the thirty thousand Cornish-men, “see 
the reason why.” People with heaps of money can 
Venture to put off and forget, for a time, such trivial 
things as bills; but these who have displayed only 
heaps of credit cannot. The Maxwells knew that it 
would not require much delay in this matter to raise 
& Murmur; and, a murmur once raised, they were 





lost. They had not even money enough to get away 
with. 

Besides, there was that awful terror hanging over 
them of Rawson Louden’s death. They could justify 
themselves—for was he not a wretch, who had 
threatened, injured and insulted them? Had he not 
put himself in their way, and driven them to attack 
him? Was not it all done in self-defence? Ifa man 
attacks you with one of your own carving-knives, 
have you not aright to give Lim acrack over the 
skull with one of your own wine-bottles? And if 
that little taste of a blow happens to fix him, whose 
fault is it? And if, instead of coming out and tell- 
ing the story, you think, on the whole, that you had 
better drop the fellow quietly into the water, and let 
him be supposed to have drowned himself, is there 
any harm in that? Drowning doesn’t hurt a dead 
man, And if, when found, nobody cares enough for 
the scamp to examine the back part of his head very 
carefully, the hair being thick and tangled, are you 
obliged to call their attention to it? To be sure, that 
wasn’t all. Old Mr. Maxwell had doubts, which be 
did not care to mention t@ his affectionate family; 
and both Frederick and James Maxwell felt their 
flesh crawl as they recollected that the weight which 
they had carried that night, with so much fear, stup- 
ping often, hiding in alley-ways, watching before 
going across the streets, and which, at last, they had 
dropped into the dark and sluggish river, had not 
been a dead weight. An awful hoarse, gurgling 
sound had been in their ears ever since that night. 
They had heard it through whatever else they had 
heard; it had come to them even in their short and 
fitful slumbers. There was also another awkward 
thought, which, it might be supposed, would disturb 
their consciences, but which did not. Why had they 
not only allowed an innocent person to be accused, 
but slyly pointed suspicious circumstances at her? 
The Maxwells, one and all, would have answered 
that they chose to co it; that the Cashel family were 
enemies of theirs, and legitimate objects of hate. 
One must stop somewhere in self-accusation, unless 
he is an ascetic. The Maxwells stopped when the 
question was no longer murder in the first degree. 
They didn’t pretend to be very pious; but there 
were things which they had not done, and didn’t 
wish to do, save in self-detence. It is self-defenco to 
cripple one’s enemies. 

I repeat, Ido not defend nor excuse them- they 
were a generation of vipers, and I am glad that I can 
do as 1 please with them— but I want to stop and pat 
them a little, when I see how confoundedly they 
have entangled themselves, and how surely they are 
going tothe bad. I sometimes think that the cat 
feels just so towards the mouse which she is going to 
devour presently, and pats it a little only to convince 
it that she hasn’t the slightest ill-feeling towards it, 
but eats it out of pure good-nature, and because she 
is hungry, and because “it is her nature to,” and a 
hundred other good reasons, 

Of course the mouse is no more reconciled to hav- 
ing its bones crunched, and my unfortunate friends, 
the Maxwells, cannot be supposed to enjoy the poet- 
ical justice which I am going to mete out to them; 
but, tocut my amplification short, let me pause to 
say that I cannot help pitying that little group which 
gathers in the Maxwells’ parlor to talk over affairs, 
and see how they may save their sinking fortunes. 
They know that the wild accusation against Miss 
Mace is getting to be laughed at. All Mr. Cashel’s 
family can testify that Miss Mace was not out of the 
house on the day or night of Miss Maxwell’s party, 
and that she had been odd and unwell for a day or 
two. Moreover, there was one respectable witness, 
whose evidence was conclusive in her favor. A gen- 
tleman, living at no great distance from the river, 
had seen, from his chamber window, Miss Mace take 
her morning walk down the point of land to the 
river; bad geen her step out on to the rocks, and look 
about, just as any one might, where the view and 
the morning were so beautiful; had seen her look 
down into the water. He said that she came and 
went alone. No other person was in’ sight. The 
Maxwells knew all this, and that, though some little 
legal threads yet clung, and some few inquiries would 
be made, Miss Mace would shake off the imputation, 
with ridicule; but they did not know that even 
while they held their confab, the hastily-buried 
body of the drowned man was being exhumed fur a 
more thorough investigation, and that their own 
movements were watched, and outpcests set to pre- 
vent their escape. Had they known this, they might 
have saved their brains some weary planning. 

“Yes,” Miss Isabel was saying, in a tone of concen- 
trated bitterness, “she will escape. Guilty or not 
guilty, the Cashels will get her off. But they cannot 
escape the odium of the accusaticn; it will be a stain 
on them. And they cannot deny that she was once 
engaged to Louden.” Miss Isabel laughed scornfully 
at this. ‘‘ That was the meaning of the horrible look 
she gave me that day in church. How was I to 
recognize, in the faded and dowdy old maid, the 
rosy-cheeked girl whom I cut ont that summer at 
the sea-shore? She evidently saw a resemblance, 
however, between Miss Maxwell and Mrs. Laroche.” 

«¢ How do you know but she believes in the identity 
of the two?” asked the father, anxiously. 

“O fie! that is impossible,” the daughter replied, 
with a toss. “She couldn’t believe; and if she had 
dreamed of such a thing, depend on it, she would 
never bave kept it to herself so lorg. How should 
she guess how much art can do to preserve good 
looks—ske who doesn’t know enough to hide her 
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gray hairs and flat form?” 
“This is idle talk,’ broke in James Maxwell, | 
rudely. ‘We have no time to talk about paints and ° 


powders. Something decisive must be done at once. 
Money is what we want, and must have. ye’ve 
settled the affair about Logan. Now, if he should 
miss us, we will have to run forit. Is all ready?” 

Isabel Maxweli drew a weary sigh. “ Yes,” she 
said. ‘*‘Meeny has carried all the more valuable 
things and the moet of my clothes out to Jacoba’s; I 
have my jewels sewn into my corsets and waist, and 
Jacobs has a bill of sale of the other things. Here is 
his note; it is a@ miserably small sum.” 

James Maxwell took the note, and glanced over it, 
muttering an oath. 

‘“‘Three hundred dollars for what is worth a thou- 
sand!” he exclaimed. ‘1’d like to have my hand at 
his throat for a few minutes.” 

‘Then, Isabel,” her father said, “you are to go 
out to Jacobs’s this evening, and stay all night. Go 
as privately as possible. If we have good nows, we 
will send Meeny out for you as soon as wo get home; 
if we do not send, keep quiet till we come.” 

This Jacobs, of whom they spoke, was a Jew, with 
whom they had bad dealings. His family lived a 
mile out of the city, on the eastern road, and, fora 
consideration, Mrs. Jacobs would do almost anything 
that was reasonable, as she expressed it. 

As we have said, there were people who had eyes 
on the movements of the Maxwells; but that family 
“had not lived by their wits so many years for nothing, 
and, though unaware of being watched at that par- 
ticular time, they were so much in the habit of being 
cautious, that they conducted themselves with all 
the care that their situation demanded. Who would 
have recognized Miss Isabel in the slight, middle- 
aged gentleman, who stepped from their house in the 
dark of theearly evening? A gentleman looking very 
like, easily to be mistaken for the same, had rung the 
door-bell, and inquired for some person living in the 
city. The servant had let him stand in the entry 
while she went to ask her master about the person. 
In a minute, the same man, apparently, came out, 
and sauntered down ibe street. Whowas to know 
that some one else went in, and Miss Isabel went 
out? Within an hour, she was safe in Mrs. Jacobs’s 
vile, dirty little bedroom. She sighed wearily as she 
lay down, without undressing, on the miserable 
bed. 

‘“‘T would like to have some decent place where I 
could go, and feel safe, and sleep for a month,” she 
muttered. ‘I am worn out, and out of courage and 
spirit. All I want is rest. Ome! how tired I am of 
planning, and thinking, and watching. I almost 
wish I were Mrs. Jacobs, or any coarse, contented 
fool, living and growing fat on beef and cabbage, and 
without a thought above mire. I could almost envy. 
that flat Mace woman, whose spice is all in her 
name.” : 

She lay unable to sleep, her mind seething with 
thought, torn with anxiety and bitterness. 

‘We have made a cursed fiasco of this western 
trip,” she muttered, turning restlessly, and clenching 
her small hands into the pillow. ‘It was not sate 
for us to attempt such acoup. And then to think of 
our finding Louden here! I knew that it was ill 
luck the moment that I set eyes on his hatefal face. 
But for him, I believe we should have succeeded.” 
She moaned, and half muttered, “I’m glad he’s 
gone!” then shivered, and raised her head quickly to 
see if any one was within hearing. Ina few minutes 
she broke out again, talking to herself in an excited 
whisper. “If Loganis going to marry that girl, I 
hope they’! kill him—I hope they’ll kill him! I 
would have made him a good wife, though I am older 
than he. I would have sent father and the boys 
oft—Logan could have spared them a few thousands— 
or he and I would have gone to Paris to live. There 
is the city to live in! I wouldn’t have let them 
bother him; they should have lived away from as. 
But may Rose Cashel’s face wither before she gets 
him!” 

While breathing this malediction, Isabel Maxwell 
had started up in the bed, and shaken her clenched 
hand, as though she beheld before her the object of 
her hate; but as soon as the words were uttered, she 
sank back again, and buried her face in the pillow. 





CHAPTER IX. 


THE cancer that was engaged in eating Mr. Simon 
Franks in two was up to time. It would have been 
a safe thing to bet on that cancer. While the events 
of the last few days were in progress, the chilly 
fingers of the old miser had relaxed their hold on the 
vast property, which he had lived upon as a worm 
lives in an apple, and our Kenneth has become the 
point towards which centre golden telegrams, beg- 
ging and congratulatory letters innumerable and the 
thoughts and wishes of many hearts. People had 
got used to looking on him asa prospective million- 
aire; but fruition was new, and they all wanted to 
see him over again. 

We all know that the Prince of Wales will one day 
be King of England; but when he shall actually 
stand in his royal mother’s plump shoes, we shall all 
want to look at him over again, and I dare say we 
shall not be quite so quick to call him a puppy and a 
simpleton as we now are. It is probable, also, that 
the young man, if the event should happen while he 
is yet young, will himself feel a momentary surprise, 
as though the change were unexpected. 

So with Mr. Kenneth Logan. He found the first 
heap of telegrams when he went home after his 
short interview with Rose Cashel, and, for the mo- 
ment, was as much surprised as if he had not known 


was no feeling of triumph or exhilaration, no clement 
of sweetness in the hard fact of hard money tlowing 
into his purse. He counted and calculated, but his 
pulses never quickened one throb. He conli not 
think, ‘* She will be pleased; I can make her life 
brighter and gayer.” He merely sat alone, that 
night, and, with his bewt leaning upon his hand, 
thought what he had better do. Vast means and 
responsibilities were now his, and he had a dignified 
ard conspicuous position to support. Kenneth Lo- 
gan was not a young man to live rlotously, or to take 
pride in being a spendthrift. He was particularly 
jealous, indeed, lest any one might think that he 
wished to make what he called ‘‘a swash” with his 
wealth. 

He sat thus for hours, trying to be merely a busi- 
ness-man; but the night is better calculated to ex- 
cite the heart and imagination than the calculating 
powers, and the keen pain, which he had manfully 
striven to put away, came back at last, and over- 
powered him. He remembered the time when he 
went to Mr. Cashel’s house almost as familiarly as 
Neal himself could go; when all welcomed him with 
that easy cordiality that showed they considered his 
coming to be a matter of course, as well as a pleasure. 
He called up a picture of Rose Cashel’s bright face, 
brighter still with pleasure at his appearance; he 
saw the frank and ready smile, the brilliant glance 
of the eye, and felt the pressure of the small hand, 
always kindly extended to him when he came. Why 
had he not kuown how happy he was, and prized as 
he ought the friendship of that girl? He reviewed 
the arts by which the Maxwells had lured him to 
their house; and his cheeks burned with shame as 
he saw how easily he might have penetrated their 
characters, had he not suffered bis vanity to be flat- 
tered till it blinded him. He knew that he bad 
giver Rose Cashel reason to despise him; but he 
thought by this time she must know the whole story 
from her father, and that he had’ been mistaken and 
foolish, but not willingly entangled. Logan had in- 
timated to Mr. Cashel bis more than wiliingness that 
the whole family should hear the story just as he had 
told it. If Rose had had for him any real friendship, 
he argued, she could not have treate:t him so disdain- 
fully. Affection forgives, when the object of it is 
penitent. Logan did not know that friendship can 
forgive more easily than love can, and it never 
occurred to him to imagine how long it woult take 
him to forgive Rose, if he had seen her in Frederick 
Maxwell’s arms. We men are not overburdened 
with imagination in such matters, and we are not 
likely to judge women by ourselves. We like to let 
the dear soft creatures have a monopoly of the tur 
giving and hamble virtues. It is much pleasanter to 
see them drooping before us, than to find ourselves 
obliged to bow before them; n’est pas, mes amis? So 
poor Logan sat there all night, and felt the hope and 
youth dying out of his heart. He dropped his face 
forward to the table; and no more agonized moan 
wrung Isabel Maxwell’s bosom, that night, than he 
suffered in trying to make up his mind to renounce a 
hope which seemed so utterly vain. 

‘‘ A girl may love a man, and be angry with him,” 
he muttered; “ but she cannot love him and scorn 
him at the same time.” 

What a pity it is that we cannot sometimes be 
clairvoyants! If Rose could have seen her lover as 
he was that night, she would gladly have walked 
every step of the way to Grass Cottage, and, in spite 
of all the proprieties, and of pride, have gone to put 
her generous hand in his; to touch, with her texder 
lips, that bowed forehead ; to comfort, with her loving 
words, that aching heart. And could Kenneth Lo- 
gan have seen her, too, and heard one little sentence 
from her lips, he would have felt that his furtune 
was almost too bright. 

“The dear boy!” Rose whispered to her pillow; 
‘he loves me—he loves me!” 

The October morning came in while Kenneth stiil 
sat in bis room, with his head leaning on the table 
before him. It was a dark, fuggy morning, and the 
trees and vines were dripping with a chilly dew, 
but there was no sign of a breeze stirring. The tog 
was so thick that it smothered everything. You 
could not see two rods from the windows. The world 
was obliterated. 

Kenneth rose wearily, bathed his face in cold 
water, and went out to the stable. 

“Have Minnie ready, and drive in town after 
breakfast,’’ he said to the stable-man. “I want to 
send some letters in, and see what there is there tur 
me. I shall not go in till afternoon.” 

After breakfast Kenneth wrote his letters, an- 
swered telegrams, and gave the messenger his di- 
rections not to return till noon, m 

‘‘ Wait for the answers to these, and bring them to 
me,” he said. 

Mrs. Logan went in town with the man. She 
wanted to see Miss Mace, and she wanted to tell the 
Cashels that her dear nephew had come to his king- 
dom. At ten o’ciuck, Kenneth was alone in tie 
house with the one servant-girl. 

“ Now, Jane,” he said, ‘‘I want to take a nap. 
Don’t let me be disturbed till one o’ciock ; then knock 
at my door, and have a strong cup of coffee and an 
omelet ready.” 

It is easy to say take a nap, but it isn’t so easy to 
get it when one is in trouble. The more fiercely you 





that precisely that very thing was going to happen. | 


He read them over coolly enough. Perhaps some 
sense of added power crept into his heart; but there 


try to go to sleep, as a general thing, the more 
decidedly you are awake. So Kenneth found it. Me 
fairly groaned, with nervous impatience. Every way 
that occurred to his mind he tried, and failed in, to 
his utter disgust. First the multiplicution-table. 
“Curse the multiplication-table!” cried he, at 
length. Then one and another silly device, aj! in 
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vain. Then he put a pillow over his face and Maxwell Was en gaged, and about going to “be war- 
head, and. covering himself nearly to suffocation, ried; every one understood it so.” 


shutting out every sound and sight, strove to shut 


out thought, also, But thoughts can go through have visited lier constantly, and that night you were 
feathers without any difficulty. Still he persevered seen holding her in your arms. You have compro- 
for some time in this,and only threw the pillow mised her, and you shall marry her.” 


away «ben he felt a touch on his arm. Springing | 


“T shall never garry Miss Isabel Maxwell,” gaid 


up at that touch, he saw Jane standing beside hia, Kenneth, standing erect. “ And 1 now request you 


her face full of embarrassment and anxiety. 


“Excuse me for coming in. sir,” she said. “TI | 


| this, do so; I will hold no more conversation on the 


knocked three or four tines. There are some gentle- | subject.” 


men down stairs, who wish to see you. I told them | 


* We do not wish to go to law,or to have any 


that you were not to be waked till one o’clock; but trouble or publicity about the matter,” said Mr. 
they said their business was pressing, and they | Maxwell, in a soft, conciliating voice. “ James, 


would come up if I did not call you.” 
“Who are they?” asked Logan, impatiently, 
“'The Mr. Maxwells,” said Jane. 


please keep quiet, and let me speak. We all think 
that you have used Isabel very badly, and she is 
severely compromised, She will have to leave the 


Logan’s eyes flashed out, and his face colored | city if you do not marry her. Besides, not only have 


deeply. 
“tiow many of them?” he asked. 
“All three, sir,” the girl replied. 


you injured her reputation, but you bave broken her 
heart, and blighted her prospects for the future. 


“And, Mr. | But, as I say, we would rather have no talk about 


Logan, excuse me, but I don’t jike the looks of them. | it—no more thai we can help. We must take Isabel 


I woul.in’t go down if I were you.” 


away. We have been at great expense lately, and 


“O, 1 most go,” Logan said; and it is nothing | the going in such a manner will embarrass us. What 
against his conrage to atd that his cheeks paled a | will you offer, if we consent not to go to law with 
little. One man against three is rather an unequal you?” 


match, particularly when one of the three is such a 


stalwart fellow az Mr. Jaines Maxwell, ‘ And, Jane, 


“T have already told you to go to law if you like,” 
said Kenneth, scornfully; *‘and I will not give you 


I want you to witness my interview with them. | one dollar.” 


Don't show yourself. Go into the little silver-closet, 


““We have evideuce,” interposed Mr. Frederick, 





and open the slide that looks inte the long parlor. | speaking for the first time. ‘We can make you pay 


Keep quiet, but watch everything, and listen to every 


word. You may be called on to testify te what ocenrs | 


| heavy damages in a court of law.” 
“You will never make me pay a penny out of a 


there. Now go and tell them that I will be down | court of law,” retorted Kenneth. “1 repeat, I desire 


presently ” 

Jane lingered. 

“TIT do wish you wouldn’t go. Lock your door here, 
and keep them out, and I will run for help. There 
isn’t a soul about the place but only you and 1.” 

‘“Nonsense, Jane!” he said, laughing. ‘*Do you 


you to leave my house.” 

‘6 We will leave when our business is settled, not 
before,” said Mr. Maxwell, rising, and approaching 
a small centre-table that stood near. 

‘¢My business with you is ended,” Kenneth said, 
haughtily; “and since you have not the decency to 


think that they have come to murder me? Just go | go when you are bidden, and since I have no officers 


down, and do as I bid you.” 

The girl went reluctantly. 

Kenneth smoothed his hair carefully, was scrupu- 
lonsly exact about his wristbands and buttons, and 
did not forget to give his golden mustache a curl. 
His face was pale, but determined, and his blue eyes 
had the glitter of steel. 

“They have chased me a little too closely,” he 
muttered, “and now I am fairiy at bay. But they 
shall find that I am not so easily made game of.” 

He went to the door, hesitated, aud went back 
into the room. Opening a drawer in his dressing- 
table, he took out asmall dirk-knife, and placed it 
in his belt. Then he gave his mustache another 
twist, and stepped down stairs as though going to 
one of the most courteous and ceremonious meetings 
in the world. 

There is nothing like the grit of one of your li*tle 
slight, cool, gentle fellows, when they get roused. 
Every nerve in their slender frames becomes a wire, 
every buscle becomes oaken in strength, their veins 
flow with switt fire, their eyes are coals. 

The three men saw, the instant the door opened, 
that they bat no meek, love-sick, shufiling fool to 
contend with; but they also recollected that they 
were three to one. Frederick stoud at the fireplace, 
with his elbow on the low mantel- piece, James sat on 
arofaat a little distance, and Mr. Maxwell senior 
occupied an armw-chair slightly ia advance of the 
others, He rose, and performed a very courtly sal- 
utation when Kenneth entered, offering his hand. 
The other two only bowed—Mr. Janes with a surly, 
determined look, his brother with cool courtesy. 

“To what am I indebted for this visit, gentiewen?” 


asked Kenneth, with politeness, but a faint touch of | for some way of escape. 


haughtiness in his manner. 

Mr. Maxwell senior gave a slight bow, seated him- 
self, and began: 

We teel that it is better to come to an under- 
standing 2s soon as possible, Mr. Logan,” he said. 
**Of course we hope and expect that the understand- 
ing will be a friendly one.” 

“Tam not aware that there has been any misun- 
derstanding,” replied Kenneth, coldly, placing bim- 
self at the opposite end of the mantel-piece from Mr. 
Frederick, resting his elbow there, and facing the 
three. 

“I refer to your connection with my daughter 


of the law here to put you ont, I will leave you in 
possession of the room tillI can have you forcibly 
ejected.” | 

He turned uvon his heel, and was going toavards 
the door, but Mr. Frederick stood in his way. 

* Not so fast, young man,” he said; ‘‘ we have not 
done with you.” 

“What!” cried Kenneth, white with rage; ‘do 
you dare to use violence to me in my own house?” 

“You wont leave the room till we have done with 
you,” Frederick replied, with a look of vindictive 
firmness; and at the same instant, Kenneth felt 
James Maxwell’s heavy hand in his ccllar. 

“What do you want of me?” he said, seeing the 
utter impossibility of resisting. 

‘‘Here’s what we want of you,” said James, re- 
leasing him, 

Kenneth turned, and saw Mr. Maxwell standing 
by the centre-table, on which he had spread out a 
paper in writing. Pen and ink stood near, and the 
old man held the paper open with one hand, and 
pointed with the other to the end of the sheet. 

“Sign your name there!” be said. 

“Sign it in two minutes, or you are a dead man!” 
said James. 

Luoking at the speaker, Kenneth saw him standing 
with a pistol aimed, 

“This is the worst kind of assanit,” Kenneth cried 
out; “itis almost murder. You can be imprisoned 
during lite for it.’ 

“It will be quite murder if you do not sign that 
paper,” said Jawes Maxwell, in a low tone. One 
minute has gone.” 

** You dare not tire!” cried Logan, glancing about 
There was none. The 
doors were closed, Frederick stood at the nearest, 
and the old man and James stood on either side of 
their victim. ‘“ What do you wish me to sign?” he 
asked, desperately. 

“Will you sign now?” said James, impatiently, 
cocking his pistol. ‘* By heaven! Iam in earnest, and 
I would as lief blow your cowardly brains out as I 
would shoot adog. Whatdo you think I care for 
consequences? I tell you, sign or die!” 

** T will read the paper first,’? Kenneth said, quietly. 
The old man hesitated, then suftered him to take the 
paper. It wasafull acknowledgment that he had 
deliberately made love to and promised to marry 


Isabel,” said the old man, in his smooth, venomous | Miss Isabel Maxwell, and that he was under obliga- 


tones, drawing his eyeliis a little up, so as to concen- 


tions to marry her, having so compromised her that 


trate a}l the light in his pupils, that he might the | her reputation would be ruined if he did not do so. 


better see the young man, who stood so cool and de- 
fiant before him. 


Having finished reading it, he laid it on the table 
again. ‘“‘I have no choice but to sign,” he said; 


“T have none but a fiiend!y eonnection with Miss | * but Idoso under compulsion, and the paper will 
Maxwell,” said Kenneth. tirmly, though, tor an in- | do you no good.” 


stant, the blood flamed up over his face. 
Here James broke in fiercely: 


Saying that, he signed his name. 
Mr. James Maxwell stepped near, and examined 


* Do you deny that you made love to her the night | the signature; old Mr. Maxwell put up his eyeglass, 


of the party at our house?” he demanded. 


Kenneth darted a glance.of tire at him, and, with- 


out noticing him further, spoke to Mr. Maxavell. 


‘*Sir, you made me as nearly drunk that night as 


and did the same. 

“If you have done, I repeat my request that you 
leave the house,” Kenneth said, quietly. 

Mr. James coolly uncocked his pistol, and put it 


aman can be, and be decent. Your daughter was | into his pocket; Mr. Maxwell folded up the paper, 
very beautitul, and, in common with others, I ad- | and bestowed that in a similar receptacle. 


mired her. If I was led to say more than I should 


“T have only one more little job to do,” said the 


have said to a woman whom I never meant to mar- | firmer, drawing a greenhide from his pocket, and 
ry, lam sorry. I have already made my apology to | straightening it out. ‘ You have saved your brains, 


Miss Maxwell. 


I have no fault to find with her, ex- | bet not your skin.” 
cept that she was a little too ready to believe the 


If the blood in Kenneth Logan’s body had been fire 


love-making of a man who was scarcely in his right | tb fore, it was flame now. He started back, with an 
senses. The matter should end here. I had no | oath. 


matrimonial intentions towards your daughter, and 


“Ifyou dare to strike me with that, I will kill you 


never showed any but a friendly regard, till that | as truly as there is a God in heaven!” he cried. “I 


night. I cannot be bound by the folly of a moment. 


Besides, it had already been announced that Miss 


dare you to do it! I dare-you!” 
Mr. James smiled scornfully, and eyed his slender 





“Tt isa get-off!’ James broke out again. ‘ You 


| to leave my house. If you wish to go to law about . 











itagonist with a ” gontemptuces glance, stepping 

'‘ nearer, and limbering his greenhide as he stepped. 
In retreating, Kenneth bad brought himself beside 
My. M.xwell, and at the same instant, he felt bis 


| arms grasped on either side, and saw the greenhide 


| raised, 

All the anger and pride of his roused and insulted 
soul swept over him. 
was unexpected, he caught the knife from his belt, 
and, with an arm of steel, quick, strong and supple, 
struck one blow to the right, jerked the knife out, 
and struck another blow to left. James Maxwell 
and his father dropped like two logs struck down by 
the hewer! 

There was one moment of utter silence, then a 
heavy sigh, a faint, gurgling cry, then silence ogain. 

Frederick Maxwell stood, for a minute, fixed in 
horror, unable to move, his eyes almost starting out 
of his head as he stared at the two prostrate forms, 
and saw the blood that poured from them, the livid 
faces, and the faint quiver in bis brotber’s eyelids— 
the only sign of life that was left. 

“ Must I again invite you to go?” asked Kenneth, 
in a fierce, breathless tone, taking a step towards 
him. 

There was no need of further invitation. Starting 
from his trance of terror and astonishment, Mr. 
Frederick Maxwell turned and fled. 

* Jane!” called out the master of the house. 

There was no answer. Kenneth had dropped into 
a chair, and was panting heavily. He got up again, 
and went out into the dining-room at the end of the 
parlor. Jane was just rising from where she had 
lain across the threshold of the silver-closet, and the 
open slide showed that she had been a witness to the 
interview. Her face was pale as death, and she 
staggered in reaching a chair. 

**O, such a scene!” she said, in a trembling voice. 
“ Thank God, you are safe, Mr. Kenneth!” 

Here the poor creature burst into hysterical 
weeping. 

‘Don’t give way so,” said Kenneth, kindly. ‘I 
want your help. Did you see and hear the whole, 
Jane?” 

“] heard every word, and saw everything till they 
fell,” she said, trying to calm herself. ** Then I grew 
sick, and dropped. O Mr. Kenneth, what is to be 
done?”” 

* You must go in town as quickly as possible,” he 
said, decidedly. ‘You may weet Thomas and Mrs. 
Logan on the way. Have the cfiicers called at once. 
1 will wait till they come.” 

‘“Are—are you safe?” asked Jane, with a fright- 
ened glance towards the open slide. 

Kenneth said not a word; but the shiver that 
passed over him as he heard the question, and saw 
that glance, was answer enough. Jane caught a 
bonnet and shawl, and started on a run down the 
avenne. He followed her out, and, standing on the 
steps, lifted his face for the damp air to refresh. Cool 
as the day was, be felt in a burning fever, and the 
hard, hot pulses beat in his temples like hammers. 

Great as had been bis provocation, and bad as 
those men had beeu, Logan would have given the 
half of his fortune te be able te recall tho Jast hour. 
and shift from his sbeulders the burden of having 
been their execationer. 

He went down the avenne and walked to and fro 
while he waited. He contd not stay in the house 
with them A sickening thought stole into his mind 
of what might now be soaking the thick Brusaels 
carpet of the parlor, and perhaps creeping and drip- 
ping down through the floor. He looked at his hands; 
the right one had a splash of blood acrogs it. Shud- 
dering, he strove to *ipe it away, but it was half 
dried. Giancing down, he saw that a dark siain 
marked his pantaloons from: knee to ankle, and that 
one boot shone wet. That was the side where Mr. 
Maxwell had stood. An exclamation of Lady Mac- 
beth’s, after the murder of Duncan, came up in his 
mind as he looked, with a vague thought that those 
poisonous stains were indelible. He recollected the 
thrill of horror with which he had heard Charlotte 
Cushman breathe ont tlose words, in her strong, 
sharp whisper: 

* Who would have thought the old man to have 
had so much blood in him ?”’ 

He stopped and looked back towards the house. It 
had been a pleasant home to him, but now, for the 
first time, iis walls frowned gloomily on bim, the 
windows looked like eyes glaring out—dead, yet 
aware. 

“My God!” he muttered, “ will they never come?” 

As if in answer to his question, the rattling of 
whecls struck his ear, and in a few minutes a buggy 
came whirling up the avenue. He recognized the 
two men within. They were policemen. 

** Good heavens! what is this crazy story your girl 
has been telling us?” called out one of the men, be- 
fore they had fairly stopped. Then glancing at Lo- 
gan’s stained clothes, he added, “Is it true?” 

“You can go and see,” Logan said, waving his 
hand towards the house. “I can’t go in there.” 

‘“We were out to arrest them,” the officer said, 
“and met your girl. She told us that one of them 
had escaped.”’ 

“Yes, Frederick,” Logan said, too much engrossed 
with the scene through which he had just passed to 
ask for what they were to have been arrested. The 
charges against them had been kept quiet till all was 
ready, and on the very morning of their visit to 
Logan, the last link in the chain of evidence had been 
found 

While they spoke, another carriage with three 
officers in it came up. Logan proposed to give him- 
self up to them at once, but they couldn’t stop to 





With a gesture as swilt as it | 


teke charge of him. Two men were off after Fred- 
‘erick Maxwell, and the othera went into the houvae, 


One of the men then came out, and Logan rode in | 


town with him. 

‘We have taken possession of their house,” the 
;man said; “but it is nothing but an empty ehell, 
unless the Irish woman we found there should prove 
worth taking, Miss Maxwell is nowhere to be foun, 
and there is everything to prove that they had made 
| all their preparations for flight.” 

If Occident had bazzed over the ridiculous aceusa- 
tion against poor Miss Mace, it roared and thundered 
over the attack on Kenneth Logan, and its conse. 
quences. The first men in the city crowded about 
him, to assure him that be had their countenance 
and approbation, and that no blame could attach to 
him in the mattez; and the ladies cane in tloeks to 
comfort and reassure him, and prove that their 
white hands did not fear to take a stiin fom the 
touch of his. 

Neither Frederick Maxwell nor bis sister were 
found, though the country was searched far and wide 
for them. They were traced to the house of Jacobs 
the Jew, but from there it woul! appear that they 
had exhaled. They cleverly effected tieir escape, 
and are probably at this time in some European city, 
possibly their beloved Paris, exercising their wits ty 
get a living. I don’t bolieve they will try any more 
very grand schemes. The awful fite of the tither 
and brother must have given them a shock net easy 
to recover from. They have lost the two str nest 
spirits, for Isabel is nervous, and Frederick ia cow- 
ardly; and I should not be surprised if the two were 
to live very respectable lives in futures, 

Does the reader complain that we have spared 
these members of the family? If he or she had s en 
that awful blood-stain where the life-ti'e of a futher 
and son flowed ont and iingled, leaving its indelible 
mark visible there when the carpets were torn up, 
not to be obliterated by anythin but fire, I think 
that he would say there had been blood envagh. 





CHAPTER xX. 

CAN anything be pleasanter than convalescing, 
when one has kind and assiduous friends to pet one, 
anticipate all cne’s wants, and watch lovingly for 
every sign of improvement? 

Miss Mace thought not. Her illness had been 
violent but brief, and as she really had a good con- 
stitution under her frail appearance, in three weeks 
trom the time of her first seizure she was sitting 
bolstered up in bed, with a bright crimson sha>l 
wrapped abeut her, and throwing a faint glow on 
her pale face. Ste looked smiling and happy, and 
also ravenously hungry. For a penitent Joanna was 
bringing to her a little tray on which was set outa 
luncheon which the invalid thought provokingly 
sniall, and Rose was standing beside the bed, and 
assuring “Cousin Ellen” that though the quantity 
of food allowed her at a time was very tiny, the times 
came oiten, and she had only to get well in # hurry, 
and she could eat all she wanted. 

“You certainly gain, Cousin Ellen,’’ she said, af- 
fectionately, patting the invalid on the shoulder. 
“And I think that this illness will make a grest 
change in your appearance. I shouldn’t wonder if 
you were to grow plump.” 

“There is room for plumpness.” says Miss Mace, 
smiling wofally as she looks at her skeleton haris.” 

“Yes,” says Rose. ** You are a nice slinpe to 
build upon. Just you grow fleshy, like a goo! crea- 
ture, and you will be a beauty.” 

“Vil try,” says the invalid, laughing. 

“You are getting a color, too,” the comf rter went 


several times. You have been sallow lately; butt e 
fever has probably burned out all the bad haw i 
froin your system, and your complexion will be clear.” 

“Tused to have a fine complexion,” Miss Mxce 
said, with a little flicker of vanity. “ But, my der 
while you flatter my looks, I cannot help noticing 
that yours do you very little credit. You are go - 
ing thin and pale.” 

Rose blushed deeply as the kind, anxiowa eyes 
searched her face. 

“ ve been so frightened about you,” she said. 

Rose told the truth, but not the whole truth. Ler 
cousin’s illness, and the ridiculous scandal attending 
it, had been a severe trouble to the whole family; but 
Rose had now a still greater pain to bear. She had 
to think that she had alienated the man whom she 
loved. If Kenneth Logan’s change of fortune hal 
come a little later, she wonld have at least given 
some hint to encourage him te seek a reconciliation 
with her; but to turn her back on a man one day, 
when he is comparatively poor, and hold out her 
hand to him the next day, when he is rich, was 
something that Rose Cashel could not do. 

“He would be sure tothink that I did it for the 
sake of the money,” she thought. 

She mistook, tor he would never have thought any 
such thing. Kenneth was himself too noble and in- 
dependent, and he knew Rose’s character too well, to 
accuse her of any mercenary motive. Indeed, I think 
there is seldom to be met a finer fellow than this 
same hero of mine. Not one taint of arrogance or 
petty pride showed that he felt himself to be a person 
of consequence in the world, not a spark of vari'y 
stirred in his heart when men and women flattered 
him. If any effect was produced by this adulation, 
it wasa feeling of humiliation and pain. He hated 
to see people make focls of themselves, and he hated 
to be obliged to distrust the sincerity of thove who 
approached him with an appearance of friendship. 





Logan knew that he was not a bad sort of fellow, aud 
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| that poople need not find him very disagreeable; b 
he did not believe that he was so irresintibly fasel 

ting that people should become excessively fond 
him on such short notice. On the whole, he doult 

if any one was or ever would be very fond of hi. 
He felt despondent, in spite of bis great fortane, pe 
haps partly hecause of it; for he missed and lony: 
for that tender interest In whatever concerned hi 
which # friend might have shown at this change, 

For two or three days after the fatal scene at Gra 
Cottage, he bad been too much excited and engross 
by the hortible tragedy, and the investigations a: 
revelations @hich had followed it, to give mu 
thonght to bimself or bis future. When Mr. Cas! 
had grasped him by the band, and said, heart, 
“Noone can blame you, my dear boy!" Kenny 
had taken for granted that he expressed the opin 
of his whole family. But when the first excitenm 
of the affair was over, his thoughts went back to t 
one subject nearest his heart. How would Rose lo 
upon him now? Would she not think she had reas 
to believe him less innocent towards Miss Maxw 
than others gave him credit for being? Would + 
believe that the love-making which she had witness 
was all the love-muaking there had been? If, 
seemed probable, Mr. Cashel had related the story 
home as told him by Logan, would Kose believe 
he had told the whole truth? Whether from c 
viction, or because they wished to flatter the you 
millionaire, every one in Occident was loud in p: 
nouncing the claim which the Maxwells had me 
on Logan to be a shameful fraud, and in protest: 
thet half a dozen other gentlemen had been mx 
attentive to the lady than he had been, They won 
not admit that the young man hai even flirted, e5 
so innocently, with her, much less that he had bh. 
himweelf under any obligation. 

“Tt Rose would only take my part so!” thou 
Logan, as he went towards the house for his first c 

Rove saw him coming, and started up from t 
window where she had been sitting, her heart in 
flatter. 

“T cannot see bim!” she thought. ‘1 eball me 
a tool of myself. He will see that 1am agitated, a 
will think that I am delighted to see bim because 
is a great man, and that I want to make up w 
him. He must never think that, never! 1 must. 
member something to make me angry with him.” 

Naughty Rose! It didn’t take her long to reme 
ber something to make her angry with Kenn 
Logan. That one scene in the alcove was engray 
too deeply on ber memory, and had been too bk 
pored over, to be easily forgotten. At the though: 
it, her tremors ceaved and her head was baugh! 
erect, her cheeks haughtily glowing. In that m: 
she went down to sce her visitor. 

Had she been lees tirmly steeled in pride and any 
she must have melted at the sight of his face. 
was pale, and looked like a man who has just ri 
trom a long illness. His eyes were beautifully bri, 
and clear, but a dusky ring beneath them told 
sleepless nights and anxious thought. He got 
quickly as Rose entered the roow, and looked eage 
in her face. As he did go, his own fell, It was 
friend, coming to congratulate him on an ex 
from death, and welcome him after absence; it s 
a cold, proud lady, with a conventional smile on | 
face, and the tread of a queen. 

“TL hope that | am not intruding,” he said, tou 
ing the finger-tips she extended to him. 

llis face had tlushed at sight of her, then gro 
paler than before. 

*O, certainly not!” Rose said, with that aff « 
tion of cordiality which is 80 much more e)il! 
than absolute coldness. “I am happy to see y 
Is Mrs. Logan well?” 

“ Very well,” Kenneth said, ae little aware of | 
answer he made as she of the question she had 4 
Then there was an awkward silence. 

Does the masculine reader know bow intolera 
stiff and foolish a man feels when he calls on 
woman and she chooses to let him do all the talki 
when at the same time he doesn’t dare say what 
wants to say, and is too deeply moved to talk n 
sense? It is about as difficult @ position as an 
can well occupy. There site my lady, cool, ™ 
poseersed, waiting what you may choose to & 
knowing that your heart is beating in your thr 
your ears buzzing like two bee-hives, and your id: 
in a confusion generally, and, of course, glorying 
her power to knock you into pi so completely. W! 
can you do? As to getting cool, it is impossible + 
der the circumstances. Your only way is to cont 
the minx, if you can do that, which fen’t likely. 1 
to one, you go away without saying what you ca 
to say, or, if you speak, you blurt the matter vat | 
way that makes you craw! all over to remember 
terwards. Logan performed this latter operation. 

“ When will you ever forgive me for what you * 
nessed that night?” he exclaimed. ‘‘If shame : 
regret can expiate, then I have expiated. Your : 
pleasure is more than I can bear in tilence. If 
knew how—if you could understand how Litt! 
really meant by such folly!” 

“He thinks that I was in love with him, and }: 
ous,” thought Kose, rapidly, while he waa speak! 

“I'm sure I do not see why you should may thi 
Mme, Mr. Logan,” she said, with an air of roort 
surprise, “I have not the slightest concern in 
Matter. I beg that you will not make any fart 
explanations. They are quite uncalled-fur, | ase 
you,” 

The young man sat silent and disconcerted; ao¢ 
too, for Kone’s manner bad been the next thing 
insulting. Any turther attempt at conciliation » 
im poseible. 
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rgeof him. Two men were off after Fred- 
xwell, and the others went into the house, 
the men then came out, and Logan rode in 
h him. 
ave taken possession of their house,” the 
1; “but it is nothing but an empty shell, 
\e Irish woman we found there should prove 
‘king. Miss Maxwell is nowhere to be found, 
e is everything to prove that they had made 
preparations for flight.” 
dent had bazzed over the ridiculous acensa- 
inst poor Miss Mace, it roared and thundered 
attack on Kenneth Logan, and its conse- 
The first men in the city crowded about 
issure him that be had their countenance 
robation, and that no blame could attach to 
the matter; and the ladies came in flocks to 
and reassure him, and prove that their 
nds did not fear to take a stiin from the 
his. 
c Frederick Maxwell nor his sister were 
hough the country was searched far and wide 
They were traced to the house of Jacobs 
» but from there it woul] appear that they 
aled. They cleverly effected tieir escape, 
probably at this time in some European city, 
their beloved Paris, exercising their wits ty 
ing. I don’t believe they will try any more 
nd schemes. The awful fate of the father |W 
her must have given them ashock not easy y) 
vr from, They have lost the two str nest \Y 
wr Isabel is nervous, and Fraderick ia cow- 
nd Ishould not be surprised if the two were AN) 
ry respectable lives in future. 
he reader complain that we have spared 
tobers of the family? If he or she had s.en sh 
‘tl blood-stain where the life-tite of a father wy 
flowed ont and mingled, leaving its indelible 
ible there when the carpets were torn up, {A 
e obliterated by anythinz but fire, I think : 
ould say there had been blood enoagh. p) 





CHAPTER X. 


:ything be pleasanter than convalescing, 
as kind and assiduous friends to pet one, 
> all one’s wants, and watch lovingly for 
n of improvement? 
face thought not. Her illness had been 
at brief, and as she really had a good con- 
under her frail appearance, in three weeks 
time of her first seizure she was sitting 
up in bed, with a bright crimsun shal 
about her, and throwing a faint glow on 
face. Sue looked smiling and happy, and 
‘ously hungry. For a penitent Joanna was 
to her a little tray on which was set outa 
which the invalid thought provokingly 
' Rose was standing beside the bed, and 
‘*Cousin Ellen” that though the quantity 
iowetl her at a time was very tiny, the times 
n, and she had only to get well in a hurry, 
vuld eat all she wanted. 
ortainly gain, Cousin Ellen,’ she said, af- 
ly, patting the invalid on the shoulder. 
think that this illness will make a gre«t 
your appearance. I shouldn’t wonder if 
to grow plump.” 
is room for plumpness,” says Miss Mace, 
ofally as she looks at her skeleton hatis.” 
says Rose. *‘ You are a nice shape to 
» Just you grow fleshy, like a good crea- 
you will be a beauty.” 
,” says the invalid, laughing. 
re getting a color, too,” the comforter wert 
ave noticed your cheeks to be a litue pir k 
nes. You have been sallow lstely; butt e 
probably burned out all the bad han: Tr 
system, and your complexion will be clear.”’ 
{ to have a fine complexion,” Miss Mice 
a little flicker of vanity. “ But, my der 
flatter my looks, I cannot help noticing 
: do you very little credit. You are g 0 - 











ad pale.” 
ushed deeply as the kind, anxious eyes 
ier face. 
sen so frightened about you,” she said. 
athe truth, but not the whole truth. Her 
Iness, and the ridiculous scandal attending 
na severe trouble to the whole family; but 
now a still greater pain to bear. She had 
nat she had alienated the man whom she 
Kenneth Logan’s change of fortune had 
ttle later, she would have at least given 
to encourage him to seek a reconciliation 
but to turn her back on a man one day, 
is comparatively poor, and hold out her 
1im the next day, when he is rich, was 
- that Rose Cashel could not do. 
uld be sure to think that I did it for the 
) money,” she thought. 
took, tor he would never have thought any 
zs. Kenneth was himself too noble and in- 
‘, and he knew Rose’s character too well. to 
- of any mercenary motive. Indeed, I think 
dom to be met a finer fellow than this 
> of mine. Not one taint of arrogance or 
» showed that he felt himself to be a persor 
‘ence in the world, not a spark of vi anity 
his heart when men and women flattered 
ny effect was produced by this adulation, ¥ 
eling of humiliation and pain. He hated 5 
le make fools of themselves, and he hated Y). 
ed to distrust the sincerity of those who ie 
Lhim with an appearance of friendship. |. © 
w that he was not a bad sort of fellow, and | Re 2 
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that people need not find him very disagreeable; but 
he did not believe that he was so irresistibly fascina- 


| ting that people should become excesvively fond of 
| him on such short notice. 
| ifany one was or ever would be very fond of him. 
| He felt despondent, in spite of his great fortune, per- 


On the whole, he doubted 


haps partly because of it; for he missed and longed 
for that tender interest in whatever concerned him 
which a friend might have shown at this change. 

For two or three days after the fatal scene at Grass 
Cottage, he bad been too much excited and engrossed 
by the horrible tragedy, and the investigations and 
revelations ahich had followed it, to give much 
thought to himself or bis future. When Mr. Cashel 
had grasped him by the hand, and said, heartily, 
“Noone can blame you, my dear boy!” Kenneth 
had taken for granted that he expressed the opinion 
of his whole family. But when the first excitement 
of the affair was over, his thoughts went back to the 
one subject nearest his heart. How would Rose look 
upon him now? Would she not think she had reason 
to believe him less innocent towards Miss Maxwell 
than others gave him credit for being? Would she 
believe that the love-making which sbe had witnessed 
was all the love-making there had been? If, as 


home as told him by Logan, would Rose believe that 
he had told the whole truth? Whether from con- 
viction, or because they wished to flatter the young 
millionaire, every one in Occident was loud in pro- 
nouncing the claim which the Maxwells had made 
on Logan to be a shameful fraud, and in protesting 
thet half a dozen other gentlemen had been more 
attentive to the lady than he had been. They would 
not admit that the young man had even flirted, ever 
so innovently, with her, much less that he had laid 
himweelf under any obligation. 

“Tt Rose would only take my part so!” thought 
Logan, as he went towards the house for his first call. 

Rose saw him coming, and started up from the 
window where she had been sitting, her heart in a 
flutter. 

“T cannot see bim!” she thought. ‘I shall make 
a fool of myself. He will see that I am agitated, and 
will think that I am delighted to see him because he 
isa great man, and that I want to make up with 
him. He must never thiuk that, never! I must re- 
member something to make me angry with him.” 

Naughty Rose! It didn’t take her long to remem- 
ber something to make her angry with Kenneth 
Logan. That one scene in the alcove was engraven 
too deeply on her memory, and had been too long 
pored over, to be easily forgotten. At the thought of 
it, her tremors ceared and her head was haughtily 
erect, her cheeks haughtily glowing. In that mood 
she went down to see her visitor. 

Had she been less tirmly steeled in pride and anger, 
she must have melted at the sight of his face. He 
was pale, and looked like a man who has just risen 
trom a long illness. His eyes were beautifully bright 
and clear, but a dusky ring beneath them told of 
sleepless nights and anxious thought. He got up 
quickly as Ruse entered the roow, and looked eagerly 
in her face. As he did so, his own tell. It was no 
friend, coming to congratulate him on an escape 
from death, and welcome him after absence; it was 
a cold, proud lay, with a conventional smile on her 
face, and the tread of a queen. 

“T hope that 1 am not intruding,” he said, touch- 
ing the finger-tips she extended to him. 

Hlis face had flushed at sight of her, then grown 
paler than before. 

“O, certainly not!”? Rose said, with that affvcta- 
tion of cordiality which is so much more chilling 
than absolute coldness. “I am happy to see you. 
Is Mrs. Logan well?” 

“Very well,” Kenneth said, as little aware of the 
answer he made as ske of the question ske had put. 
Then there was an awkward silence. 

Does the masculine reader know how intolerably 
stiff and foolish a man feels when he cails on a 
woman and she chooses to let him do all the talking, 
when at the same time he doesn’t dare say what he 
wants to say, and is too deeply moved to talk non- 
sense? It is about as difficult a position as a man 
can well occupy. There sits my lady, cool, self- 
Possessed, waiting what you may choose to say, 
knowing that your heart is beating in your throat, 
your ears buzzing like two bee-hives, and your ideas 
in a confusion generally, and, of course, glorying in 
her power to knock you into pi so completely. What 
can youdo? As to getting cool, it is impossible un- 
der the circumstances. Your only way is to confuse 
the minx, if you can do that, which isn’t likely. Ten 
to one, you go away without saying what you came 
to say, or, if you speak, you blurt the matter out ina 
way that makes you crawl all over to remember af- 
terwards. Logan performed this latter operation. 

“When will you ever forgive me for what you wit- 
nessed that night?” he exclaimed. ‘‘If shame and 
Tegret can expiate, then I have expiated. Your dis- 
pleasure is more than I can bear in silence. If you 
knew how—if you could understand how little I 
really meant by such folly!” 

‘He thinks that I was in love with him, and jeal- 
ous,” thought Rose, rapidly, while he was speaking. 

“I’m sure I do not see why you should say this to 
me, Mr. Logan,” she said, with an air of scornful 
Surprise. ‘Ihave not the slightest concern in the 
matter. [ beg that you will not make any further 
explanations. They are quite uncalled-for, I assure 
you,” 

The young man sat silent and disconcerted; angry, 
too, for Rose’s manner had been the next thing to 
insulting. Any further attempt at conciliation was 
impossible. 








seemed probable, Mr. Cashel had related the story at |‘ 


bad the heart-ache a week befure she learned that 


al) think that you misunderstand mne, perhaps,” 
he said, confusedly, yet with a touch of her own | 
spirit. ‘I spoke to you as I might speak to any | 
lady before whom I had appeared to disadvantage, 
and whose esteem 1 did not wish to lose. You were 
the only one to see me, therefore the one to whom I 
wished to expitin what you saw. Let it go. I be- 
lieve that my character is good enough and sufli- 
ciently well-known to prevent that one mistake from 
being iatal to my reputation. But, whether it be so 
or not, I will not again trouble you with intrusive ex- 
planations. I find myself lately in circumstances so 
painful and peculiar, and have experienced so much 
forbearance and charity even from persons whom I 
scarcely knew before, that I have probably got to 
consider myself more an object of interest than I am. 
You have shown me my vanity. Pardon my needing | 
the lesson, will you not? It will answer for the 
future.” 

Beginning confusedly, Logan had gathered eno)- 
ness as he spoke, and when he ended, he and Rose 
had changed places. He rose with proud gravity, 
bowed to her, and went out without bestowing a 
glance on her; while she sat, at first downcast and 
painfully embarrassed, and at last looked imploringly 
after him with tearful eyes which he did not see. 

Kenneth did not come again. He was too busy, 
he toli Neal and Mr, Cashel, when they invited him; 
and they understood perfectly that the business 
which prevented him was a quarrel with Rose. Mr. 
Cashel said nothing. Such affairs were not to be 
meddied with by bunglers, he thonght; but Neal 
would willingly have shaken Rose till her teeth 
should drop out. Neal and his friend had quite got 
over their little coolness, and Logan had maddie a 
clean breast, telling the whole story to Rose’s brother, 
and cursing himself roundly for his folly. 

Neal was at peace with all the world, and disposed 
to pardon every possible fault in every possible per- 
son, except the faults of coldness, pride, obduracy, 
impudence, ingratitude, insensibility, et a/, of his 
sister Rose. The elegant and beautiful Miss Manner- 
ing could, Neal thought, give Rose some lessons in 
conduct which would do the girl good. Neal felt 
himself more of a man since that lady dropped her 
clear eyes before bim, or raised them to his face with 
a look of such timid admiration, That was the way 
for a woman to look. A man could not be mean, or 
cowardly, or trifling, when he saw himself so looked 
upon by atrue woman. It made him strive to be 
the man she thought him. 

All which berating made Rose more obdurate and 
angry than ever, though she did not thrive very well 
on such diet. The rose in her cheek was too vigor- 
ous and hardy a plant to wither in a light frost; but 
it paled perceptibly, and sometimes, for an instant, 
dropped out altogether, as when she heard her father 
tell Miss Mace that Logan had concluded to go on a 
two years’ tour before going into any business, and 
that he would probably start in a few weeks. Rose 
bent down and slowly tied her slipper lacings, or 
seemed to tie them, after she heard this piece of 
news. She had two fears in her mind—one lest her 
father should see her face, the other lest she should 
pitch headloug on to the floor. Another of the times 
when she whitened so strangely was when she saw 
Kenneth come into church in company with a lovely 
girl, as unlike her as possible; small, slender, tairy- 
like, yellow-haired, dressed in blue and swans-down. 
This fair vision was a stranger in Occident, and Rose 





the lovely creature, wko looked about sixteen years 
old, was in reality twenty, and a married woman. 

Nobody bad slept in Grass Cottage after that 
tragical day. Mrs. Logan would not go near it, but 
took up her abcde in town; Kenneth only went to 
take away his personal effects, and Jane, assisted by 
Thomas aud Mr. Cashel’s Joanna, attended to the 
rest. The house was dismantled and left. But 
after the carpet of the long parlor was taken up, a 
curious crowd streamed day after day through the 
empty room, and stared at that awful stain. 

Kenneth advertised the place for sale, but nobody 
wanted it. 

“I wont give it away,” he said, ‘for the site is 
fine, and a stranger could pull down the house or 
burn it, and build another. Of course I could never 
feel easy to live there again, but another need not 
make the objection.” 

‘+ You are not in earnest about going away?” Miss 
Mace said, coaxingly, looking up with searching eyes 
into the grave face of the young man. 

She had sent for him to come and see her, and he 
was now sitting beside the sofa on which she half 
reclined. Rose was ata little distance, exceedingly 
busy over some trivial sewing. She had exchanged 
a cool salutation with Logan on his coming in, and 
had not noticed him since. But she was within 
hearing of him, and lost not a word he said. A close 
observer might have noticed that at her cousin's 
question Rose held her breath, and that while wait- 
ing for the answer, her stitches were made at ran- 
dom. Indeed, Rose would scarcely have allowed that 
piece of work to be taken as an example of her sewing. 

‘I am quite in earnest,” Logan said, decidedly, 
glancing at Rose, but seeing no sign of emotion in 
her face. “Such an affair as I have had gives a 
shock to even the strongest nerves. Besides, as I 
have always intended to travel, there could be no 
better time than this. I can put all disagreeable 
associations out of my mind, and shake eff all that is 
painful to remember.” 

Rose was not quite so cool at this. He saw her give 





ber head a tess, and that the color surged angrily up 
over her forehead. 
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“JT did not mean it for her,” he thought, ‘“‘but I | 
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don't care if she takes it. 
pine tor her all my life.” 

Login saw the appearance of pride, but he did not 
see the pang that wrung her heart, 

“Hs might have spared me that taunt,” Rose 
thought. ‘Of course he will forget me, but he need 
not have volunteered to tell me so.” 

“You will come back to live in Occident, theagh, 
will you not?” asked Miss Mace, glancing uneasily 
from one to the other. 

“That is uncertain,” Kenneth replied. 
depend on my feelings at the time. 
back I shall begin life over again.” 

Miss Mace sighed. She would so gtally have 
brought these two together, and was so entirely un- 
certain how it was to be done, ffat all. 
feared, 


She can’t expect me to 


“AIL will 
When I come 


Rose she 
The sensitive pride of the girl met her armed 
at every point. Kenneth had been a pet of hers, and 

be had perhaps felt more at ease and more familiar 
with him than with any one else; but the matter 
was a delicate one, and be did net seem disposed to 
confide in her. A few mioutes of indiflerent talk, 
then Kenneth rose to go. 

‘* Now remember, Miss Mace,” he said, trighten- 
ing a little, “‘ you are to christen my new sleigh. No 
one shall ride in it before youdo. Will you go to- 
morrow morning?” 

She smiling!y assented. 

“JT will call, then, when? Ateleven? Iwill have 
the gentiest horses, and will drive in the gentlest 
manner. Do not tear.” 

He took the lady’s hand with an almost feminine 
tenderness, and his eyes and smile were beautiful as 
he looked at her. Kenneth knew that tte good crea- 
ture sincerely liked him, and if he knew also that she 
wished Lim to marry Rose, he was equaily sure that 
her motives were only a desire for his happiness. 

**T shall miss you, my dear boy!” she said. 

“Shall you?” he asked, coloring slightly. ‘‘ Weli, 
it will be pleasant to think I am kindly remembered, 
and wished for. I shall not torget you, be sure.” 

They clasped haus for a moment, then Kenneth 
turned to take leave of Rose. She had left the room, 

it was November, and the winter had come on in 
haste. The snow was suflicient for good sleighing, 
and the air was clear and keen. Everybody was out 
driving, and the gay jingle of bells set the air ina 
continual tintinnabulation. Kenneth was as good as 
his word in driving quietly, but the press of vehicles 
frightened his companion, and after five minutes, 
she insisted on being driven home. 

As they reached the steps, Rose was just coming 
cown, looking lovelier than ever before in her life. 
She wore one of those short walking-dresses which 
had just come into fashion, and the black velveteen 
of which the whole suit was made showed off well 
her fine shape and rich color. A feather of a vivid 
green fixed in the side of her little round hat, and 
passing above her forehead, made her tairly sparkle. 
She might have been a little pale at first; but as she 
saw the sleigh drawipg up to the steps again, her 
color came. She had not appeared when Miss Mace 
went out, but now she was fairly caught. She could 
not, without rudeness, avoid stupping. 

Kenneth Logan’s heart rose into his throat at 
sizht of her. He was in unusual spirits that morn- 
ing, aud the air and exercise had exhilarated him 
still more. Why should he be so much afraid of that 
girl? They were acquaintances, atter all, and every 
one else in her family was a friend to him. He must 
see her before he should go away, and what better 
time than now? 

‘*T am just in time to take you wherever you may 
wish to go, if you wiil allow me, Miss Cashel,” he 
said, with an easy smile. 

**T was only going out for a walk,’ Rose said, in 
some embarrassment. 

* Do you object to a ride?” asked Kenneth, not to 
be disconcerted by her coldness. She hesitated. 

** It is just what she wants,” interposed Miss Mace, 
eagerly. ‘Rose is not well at all, lately, and the 
ride would do her good.” 

“Not well!” repeated Kenneth, in a low tone, as 
Rose, not knowing what else to do, resigned herself, 
and was handed into the sleigh. 

“Cousin Ellen is a simpleton!’ exclaimed Rose, 
pettishly. ‘‘I am perfectly well.” 

Kenneth looked earnestly in her face, noticing now 
for the first time that she was thinner than he had 
ever before seen ber, and that there was a heaviness 
about the eyes only half hidden by the glow of her 
cheeks. He said nothing, but a color leaped into his 
face, a light into his eyes. For a few minutes he 
drove at a pace which rendered conversation impos- 
sible; and we must try to forgive him if he thought 
of a song which Rose would have hated him if he had 
quoted: 


**Mag grew sick as he grew well,”’ 


was the line that floated up in his mind, on a throb, 
half of triumph, half of fear. 
“T will put her to the test this morning,” he 
thought. ‘I believe that I’ve been a weak fool.” 
They were out of the city now, driving at a farious 
pace, Rose leauing back in the sleigh with a feeling 
of pertect content in ber heart, Logan bending slight- 
ly forward, to whisper a word to his flying ponies, 
and hatching up a wicked plot in his mind. The 
long prairie road stretched out, white and seemingly 
interminable, before them. He dropped the reins 
lodsely, and turned to look into his companion’s face. 
“Are you afraid?” he asked. | 
“No,” Rose answered, with a faint, slow smile, 
meeting his dancing eyes with a gentle, steady look. 
She was in his power now, and she liked it. There 
was the place for humility and submission, and she | 
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was willing to display them. But his face puzzled, 
alo ost pained her. She had never b fore seen auch 
a look of reckless daring there. 
which he regarde:l bet 


The expression with 
ra mocking, not tender, as 


| if he saw that ber pride was breaking, and gloried in 
{ 


it, but did not care now to protit by her gentler mood, 

* You do not fear?” he said. “* lam glad of tbat, 
for I am about to put votlr esurage to the test. 
There is a spot a mile further cn this road which my 
ponies never can be made te pass. They got a mor- 
tal fright there a year ago, and’ the man TI bonght 
them of has smashed two sicighs in trying to get 
them over the road again. 
them this morning.” 

Rese looked at him in astonishment, and a terrible 
thought eutered her mind Had the shock which 
Logan had experienced made bin insane? She had 
never before seen him look so, and surely in bis right 
mind he would not thus peri! the lite ofa lady. 

She grew pale at the thought, and, not daring to 
speak, only looked steadily up at bim. He turned 
his face again, and met that look 

“You are afraid,” he said, lightly. ‘I wont let 
you go, There is a little hut ahead, where you can 
step outand warm yourself. The place the ponics 
don’t like ie in sight, and you can see me go over it. 
If they don’t break my neck, I will come back for 
you within tive minutes.” 

* Don’t go!” stid Rose, finding voice, and looking 
imploringly in his face. 

*O, you needn’t go,” he replied, in the same light 
manner, drawing rein in front of thehut. ‘See, 
there is a bright fire, and Mother Lane will do the 
honors. Pardon my turning you out, and if I don’t 
come back, good-by.”” 

He looked steadily into her eyes, the langh died out 
of his, and bis piercing gaze Cemandced the trath. 

“If yon go, I will go!” Rose said, desperately. 

**Rut it is dangerous,” he replied. 

“For you 48 well as for me,” she answered. 

* 7 shall not let you go,” he said. 

‘*] shall not get out,” said Rose, folding her hands 
and locking cown. “I shall not step ont of ths 
sleigh but at my father’s door, where you tock me,” 

Kenneth took up the reins again, gave thei a little 
shake, and the ponies glided on, their ears pricked 
up, their pace a very perpendicular one. Just abead 
of them was a little gully, the only one in the road for 
miles, and Roxe recollected having heard a terrible 
story of the place, 

*O Kenneth!” she exclaimed, turning to clesp bis 
arm with her bands, and nestle so close to him that 
her cheek almost touched bis shoulder. ‘ Why will 
you frighten me so? Weshball both be kil'ed! 

‘* Rose.” he said, speaking as passionately as she 
had done, “if you were as miserable as I am, you 
wouldn’t care whetber you were killed or not.” 

“Tam miserable!’ sobbed the girl, ber cheek now 
resting against him; “ but I don’t want to die, and J 
don’t want you to die!” 

The heads of the ponies were turned, and they 
glided gently back over the smocth road. Rose did 
not dare to litt her face; she was only aware that his 
head was bent down close to hers. 

“ How little you trust me!” he exclaimed, softly. 
“ Did you think that I wouk! peril one bair of that 
dear head? Are you miserable now, Rose?” 

Rose lifted her head with a start, and drew back 
from him, the blushes pouring over her face where 
tears had flowed. 

“O, you cheat! you cheat!” she cried, covering 
her tace witb her hands. 

If the reader thinks that 1 am going to tell him 
any more of this scene, be mistakes I wil! only in- 
timate that the ponies drove themselves for the next 
few miles, and that when Miss Rose stepped ont at 
her father’s door, her countenance was so sn iling 
and radiant that Miss Mace, at the parlor window, 
breatbed a little delighted thanksgiving. 

**Tt’s all right!” she thought. 

Neal was coming up the street, and heard this 
fragment of dialogue: 

*‘ You'll be sure to come up this evening, Kenneth?” 

** Yes, dear,” says Kenneth. 

Rose didn’t see her brother, though he went up 
the steps with ber, and only dimly perceived that 
somebody was unlocking the door for her. When 
they were in the hall, Neal tock bis sister by the 
shoulder. 

“O, is it you, Neal?” she said. 

** Rose, you are a darling!” her brother cried, giv- 
ing ber an enthusiastic hug. 

**So somebody else has just been telling me,” she 
answerrd, laughingly, escaping from him. 

Mr. Kenneth Logan went on the tour, but not 
so soon as he had intended, and when he went he 
took Rose along. The family at home hear from 
them very often, and lock forward impatiently to 
the time when they will come back and eettle in 
Occident. Neal married six months after bis sister, 
and is as happy as possible. 

Another little change bas taken place, one which 
we did not expect. With such a marrying and giving 
in marriage going on about bim, how could even Mr. 
Cashel be expected to resist the contagion? He was 
but fifty years old, and a very agreeable man. Mixes 
Mace was but firty, and, as EK se had prophesied, 
had really improved in looks. Happiness is a won- 
derful beautitier, and Cousi: Eli+n grew plun p and 
fair under such regimen. Of course se was “ston- 


I propose to conquer 





ished, but how coul'! she re‘oxe? In fact, she never 
dreamed of refusing, and the lony and short of the 
matter is that she is now Mrs. Cashel. 

What woul! the reader have more? 
married and happy. 
to suit. 


Everybedy 
If not content, he must be hard 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUGGESTED BY THE DEATH 


OF WILLIAM H. SEAVY, ESQ. 








BY M. J. B. 





They pass from earth, the good, the high, the holy, 
Their glittering harps are strung; ' 

While mourners by the grave are bending lowly, 
Their victor-hymn is sung. 


And though from earth the wail of woe sounds faintly 
That sobs its grief for them, 

They heed it not—the city of the saintly 
Is their Jerusalem! ~ 


At times some high and gifted mind to cheer us 
May for a moment stay, 

Full soon it passes to the mansion near us, 
Dropping its veil of clay. 


Strangers below, the good pass on to glory, 
Their mission ended well; 

Their deeds cry, ‘* Come!" and from the land before ye, 
Sound like a silver bell. 


And such was he; youth heard his voice with gladness 
From science’ lofty hill, 

And wishing to arise from life’s first sadness, 
They listen for it still. 


We fold white roses with their petals gold 
Fondly above the bier; 

Love blessings breathes from thronging memories olden, 
Each syllable a tear. 


Our gems lie hidden—heaven’s garnered treasure 
Holds them for us above, 

Until, its golden floor heaped high with pleasure, 
Welcomes us to its love. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE INDIAN CHIEF. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 
errr 


Op Mrs. Randolph was very companionable, and 
nothing interested me more than her stories of 
frontier life. 

* We lived on the border at the time of St. Clair’s 
defeat,” she remarked, “ and in consequence of that 
event were in great danger of being swept away. 
Father used to tell us a good many stories of the red 
men, and it was his opinion that they were a brave 
but injured people. He had no weak sentimentality 
upon the subject, and despised their lazy, vagabond 
life, no less than he detested their cruelty. But he 
meant that they were capable of greatness; that they 
often possessed a rude magnanimity, native to their 
hearts; and that whatever the immediate cause of 
broil, and however imminent the white man’s pres- 
ent necessity of self-defence, the Indian originally 
was in the right. Tecumseh, the great Shawnee, 
was not then famous; but father cited the examples 
of Philip, Pontiac and Powhatan. ‘ Were they not,’ 
he asked, ‘ denounced by their self-righteous enemies 
as murderers. Philip was absurdly called a rebel,’ 
he added. ‘ What a title for a sachem of Pokanoket! 
Think of it, a lord of mountain and forest, whose fa- 
thers, upon the same domain, had chased the deer 
for a thousand years, called a rebel by a despicable 
Roundhead! And why? Simply because, with far- 
seeing wisdom, he struggled to maintain his ancient 
patrimony; asserting his claim to the glad, leaping 
rivers, and the grand, primeval woods.’ 

“Father often spoke in this strain, and I do be- 
lieve that, had so broad a sense of justice animated 
the early Pilgrims and their descendants, the red 
men would have melted away without bloodshed. 
Yet none knew better than himself, that, whatever 
might once have been accomplished by magnanimous 
measures, the wrong being irremediable, nothing 
but the strong arm could now protect us. 

“It was for this reason that he went with Harmar 
against the Miamis. I cannot describe the desolation 
of our hearts during his absence, or our wonder and 
joy at his return. He came in the middle of the 
night, hatless and weaponless. O,how we gathered 
around him—mother and myself, and all my little 
brothers and sisters. Then he told us how the army 
of General Harmar had burned the Miami villages; 
and how, also, that supposed invincible army, in a 
battle at Chilicothe, had been utterly routed. Well 
had the Miamis avenged the loss of their lodges and 
their corn. 

“*@ pal’ cried my little sister, Eloise, ‘why did 
not the wild Indians get you?’ 

**] cannot tell, my dear; it is unaccountable. I 
was pursued by a tall warrior, who cleared the fallen 
trees like a leaping roe; but, just as he clutched me 
by the hair, and twirled his tomahawk around my 
head, his manner changed. A look of interest and 
surprise passed over his grim features, and pointing 
eastward through the forest, he said, “Yonder is 
home. Pale face go toward rising sun. Indian no 
hurt.”?? 

*¢Q John!’ exclaimed mother, ‘was it not the 





very Indian that you saved from the wolves? Iam 
sure it must have been he. What a noble face had 
that Miami ‘brave ’—but, dear, dear! they are so 
terrible in war! This defeat of Harmar’s is dreadful.’ | 

*** No, Alice,’ said father, ‘I thought of that, but 
I am certain this was not the man. He was younger 
than the Indian I rescued from the wolves, and that 
was ten years ago.’ 

“How vividly this allusion recalled the terrible 


wolves—I could never think of them without looking 
shudderingly towards the door, as if their elfish 
heads might start like apparitions from the solid 
plank. 

“TI was but seven years old when the incident oc- 
curred of which my father had just spoken. There 


had been a long period of unusual cold, when, at the | 


close of a most bitter winter’s day, we were startled 
by the report of a gun. Not far from our house was 
& narrow pass, between two abrupt knolls, and in 
this stood a number of aged trees, none of which, 
however, could be easily climbed. Looking out we 
saw in this chasm an Indian hunter standing upon a 
rock, with his back against a tree, and a clubbed rifle 
inhishand. A few feet in front of him a large, gray 
object rolled and floundered upon the snow. It was 
a@ wolf mortally wounded. Almost at the moment of 
our discovering it, the dying creature was seized by 
@ score of its gaunt companions, hideous as itself. 
The rock upon which the hunter stood, and against 
which rose the tree, may bave overtopped the snow 
about six feet; and up the sides of this rock we saw 
the wolves leap like the cold, gray waves on a wintry 
shore. But the clubbed rifle of the hunter beat them 
back. At last he broke it upon their steel-like skulls; 
but, grasping knife and tomahawk, he fought brave- 
iy on. It needed but that a single wolf should eftect 
@ lodgment upon the rock to ensure the red war- 
rior’s destruction; but the manner of his defence 
showed him fully aware of this. Father could not 
remain a tame spectator. 

***T will not see him torn to pieces,’ he said, ‘as he 
certainly must be at last, if unassisted.’ And snatch- 
ing up his rifle he rushed from the house. 

“Scores cf wolves were galloping occasionally 
near the house, and father was at once beset by a 
squadron of this terrible cavalry. O how we all 
crowded to the door, even the little ones that knew 
not the cause of terror. Mother herself was out im- 
ploring him to return, and return he did very sud- 
denly, having killed one of the enemy, but witha 
dozen avengers at his heels. Then, for the first time, 
I realized what it is to encounter a wolf. As we at- 
tempted to shut the door,a great, bristling head 
dashed through, and mother, with a shuddering cry, 
slammed the oaken portal desperately upon the crea- 
ture’s neck. Mother’s dress chanced, in her hurry, 
to come in contact with his head, and, imprisoned as 
he was, he snapped at it with his gaunt jaws. With 
what a clash they came together! There was an- 
other head, and still another, just above and back of 
this, and O, if you could have seen the eyes which | 
glared through that narrow opening! But father’s ' 
axe soon turned the scale of victory, and the door 
was closed. 

“Again our attention was turned to the Indian. 
He defended himself nobly, but his chances of final 
triumph were every moment lessening. A huge, un- 
dulating mass of gray, horribly distinct upon the 
white ground-work of snow, surged about his fortress. 

**¢'The cowardly, swarming devils!’ cried father. 
‘I know there must be some way to outwit them, 
and I will find it! I will carry fire into their camp.’ | 
He thought a moment. ‘ A single brand will not do,’ | 
he added; ‘it may go out. I must have the little 
hand-sled that I finished last week; it is just outside 
the door.’ 

* It was a little sledge about four feet by two. He 
opened the door cautiously and pulled it close to the 
entrance. We had a roaring fire, and he selected as 
many brands as could well lie upon his novel engine 
of war. Then, with axe in hand, he started torelieve 
the besieged, pushing the sled, which was itself on 
fire, before him, as he went. It had a stout tongue 
or shaft, with which he easily directed its course. 
The army of wolves rolled tempestuously about at 
his approach, like a sea at shift of wind. Galloping 
in wider and wider circles, they retreated to the hill- 
tops, or howled dismally away down the dell. Then 
we saw the Indian leave the rack; and I recall to-day 
my wondering, childish expression, when, a few 
minutes later, his stately figure darkened the door- 
way of our cabin. Should you ask if he was profuse 
in expressions of gratitude, I should say that he was 
not. Such wordy professions, in a warrior, would 
have been womanish ; and, besides, he spoke little or 
no English; but a more dignified and noble-looking 
man I never saw. 

‘¢ In the morning he strode proudly into the forest, 
having, as we discovered, from their mangled car- 
cases, slain in his encounter of the previous day, no 
less than twenty-nine wolves. You will not wonder 
that mother, ten years later, should have associated 
the idea of this warrior with the preserver of her 
husband in Harmar’s battle. Yet father was confi- 
dent that he had never before seen the Indian who 
pursued and saved him, nor could he imagine why a 
wild and bloodthirsty savage should have done so. 


FLAG OF 





* From no circumstance of our frontier life could 
we account for this intervention of the generous red | 
man. Indeed, our only other prominent adventure | 
with the Indians-had been of a character so opposite | 
to this, that we had ever since its occurrence dreaded 
their revenge. When I was fourteen, a band of six 
Shawnees attacked our cabin, but father, firing from 
the loopholes, in the course of the long day’s siege, 
killed five of them, the other making his escape. 
One lay partly against the door, and when we opened 





it he fell in, the tips of his eagle feathers making a 
bloody mark on the floor; for he had been shot in | 
the head. Another lay at the edge of a wheat-field | 
that reached nearly to the house, and we could see a | 
corner of his blanket stir in the breeze, but we knew | 
he was cold and dead. 


‘* All these things we recalled on the night of fa- | the simplicity of the whole operation being at once | half a dozen miles we could expect no assistance, mst i! 
scene to my memory. The wolves, the fierce, gray | ther’s return from the battle of Chilicothe. We were touching and amusing. My father had never before | of the men having fallen in St. Clair’s disastrous | » 











far from the main army of savages, yet the tide of 
war might at any time reach us; as, however, our 
situation seemed little more exposed than previous 
to Harmar’s expedition, as neighbors had of late 
gathered within comparatively short distances of our 
home, and as father, moreover, felt confident that 
another force would shortly be organized to act 
against the Miamis, it was decided to remain where 
we were. Little did we then think that another 
and a more terrific defeat awaited the forces of the 
pale face, at the hands of the wily foe. 

“Shortly after the failure of Harmar, the Ran- 
dolphs (not, however, of political fame) came to our 
settlement, and when I tell you that Edmund, the 
oldest son, was a fine-luoking youth of twenty, pre- 
suming you already aware that I was a blue-eyed 
maidon of seventeen (and, if I was in the wilderness, 
I knew what color my eyes were), you will not be 
much at a loss to guess what must have followed. 
But athwart our dream of happiness fell many a 
shadow of anxiety. If upon the one”hand were love 
and hope, and all beautiful imaginings, upon the 
other were the warriors of Little Turtle. Yet, strange 
to say—and alas! that fully should haunt all situa- 
tions—we quarrelled at last, very bitterly.. Yes, 
there in the wilderness, whither our little settlement 
had flowed like an almost undiscoverable arm from 
the sea of humanity, we two quarrelled. You may 
call ita ‘ fairy quarrel,’ if you will, like something in 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ but it was a quarrel, 
nevertheless. It happened when the autumn berries 
were already glossy in the forest—when high antici- 
pations from the new expedition against the Miamis 
were indulged by every heart—and when, as I well 
knew, the name of Edmund had been written upon 
the muster-roll of the American forces. The follow- 
ing morning he was gone with the army of St. Clair. 
Father, also, joined the expedition; for, while it 
should be on foot, he argued that little danger could 
threaten his family. 

“YT need not tell you that all peace had fled from 
my heart, and my only consolation—a selfish one, 
but very natural—arose from my consciousness that 
Edmund must be equally ill at ease. He had been 
piqued—absurdly enough, it is true—at the admira- 
tion, real or pretended, bestowed upon me by the 
ofticers of St. Clair’s force—for he was human, and 
very far from perfection—while I, upon the other 
hand, had ventured to tease him. But he was gone, 
and wearily I awaited the event. 

“That event came like a thunderbolt. The tale, 
related by a straggling and ftamished soldier, was 
confirmed by another and still another. How crush- 
ing, how overwhelming had been the dreadful defeat 
of St. Clair. My father and young Edmund—and 
you may guess something of our anguish—came not 
with their comrades. The rude soldiers feelingly 
spoke of the battle, some of them shedding tears over 
the fate of their fellows. They told us how the war- 
riors under Little Turtle, in the gray of that Novem- 
ber morning, came rushing upon the camp. Not 
even at the defeat of Harmar, had the red men fought 
with such reckless courage. Accustomed, of late, to 
victory, inspired to heroism by the presence of their 
ablest commanders, and thrilled to the depths of 
their martial nature by the harangues of Tecumseh 
and the prophet, they charged the American army, 
though it somewhat outnumbered their own, with 
surprising confidence. It was Tecumseh’s second 
battle; but the great chief, Little Turtle, had led in 
many a fray. There, too, were others of high repute 
—Old-Tree, White-Lion and Stone-Eater, Wash-in- 
the-Water and Split-Log. Never before, or since, 
perhaps, was an Indian force so ably led; and the 
result was worthy of the commanders—a complete 
victory—a savage Bannockburn. 

“Father was among the last of the fugitives to re- 
turn, but at length, to our unspeakable joy, he came; 
and again, he said, as in the battle of Chilicothe, his 
deliverance had been mysterious. Miles from the 
scene of action he had sunk exhausted at the foot of 
a tree, when there appeared a band of wild warriors 
in silent but swift pursuit. They gathered fiercely 
about him, yelling and brandishing their tomahawks; 
but these demonstrations almost instantly subsided, 
and they began looking curiously at their prisoner. 

“My father was a man not strikingly peculiar in 
appearance, save that his hair was curly, clustering 
in short ringlets unusual upon a masculine head; an 
inheritance, I presume, from his ancestors, who were 
of the Cavaliers, and one of whom, Sir Richard Ty- 
rone, defeated the Roundheads at Coventry; riding 
forth at the head of his men—as saith the ballad of 
‘The Sally from Coventry :’ 


“*And first, sitting proud as a king on his throne, 
At the head of them all rode Sir Richard Tyrone,’ 


The red warriors little recked of gallant cavalier 
or ridiculous Puritan; yet their prisoners began to 
imagine his hair in some manner associated with his 
present salvation, since they pointed significantly, he 
had at first thought ominously, at the glossy curls. 
It was not pleasant, with the buckhorn hilt of the 
scalping-knife at his very elbow, to feel those bronze 
fingers among his locks; but the manner of the grave 
Miamis soon assured him that for some inexplicable 
reason, they entertained towards him the most 


friendly feelings. Though but scantily provided with | 


food, they shared it freely with the ‘pale face,’ and 
by signs cirected him upon the course: homeward. 
They traced upon the ground a rude representation 
of the rising sun; next, the windings of the Scioto 
and the Ohio; then a figure which father was to un- 
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| 
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seen any one of these Indians, and knew only, con 
cerning them, that they were not Shawanees. 

“No tidings reached us of Edmund. Seven hun- 
dred soldiers had fallen in the fight, a far happier 
fate than that of the unfortunates captured by the 
merciless enemy; and when a week had passed, and 
he still came not, I almost hoped he had been among 
the first to sink in death. What dreadful vagaries ot 
imagination hanntei me! I could find in our cabin 
no rest, but wandered hourly to the forest side, and 
listened for footsteps which still 1 hal no expecta- 
tion of hearing. Fear for myself had no longer a 
home in my heart. Otten ere this had the leap ot 
the gray squirrel startled me as if it were the tovttall 
of a savage; but now it awakened only the mowen- 
tary fancy—I cannot say Lope—of a more welcome 
presence. For my mother's sake, I so far heeled her 
warnings as to stray but a short distance froin the 
house. 

“ Upon one such occasion, however, I had ventured 
further than usual, and having reached a gigantic 
oak, so old that the gray moss hung in a most siugu- 
lar manner frum branch aud trunk, | was turning to 
retrace my steps, when my reverie was broken by a 
slight sound, and almost before I could raise my 
head, a Shawnee warrior leaped upon me from th 
treacherous covert. ‘ 

‘** Water Lily prisoner,’ he said. ‘No make noise. 
Me tie to tree till kill Crooked Hair,’ meaning my 
father. 

“He tied me to the moss-grown oak, then tore off 
@ portion of my dress and bound it tightly over my 
mouth. 

“* Crooked Hair kill many Shawnee,’ he said; and 
by counting his fingers he showed me the number. 
He touched the thumb and all the fingers of his left 
hand; so the number killed had been tive. I started, 
for I began to comprehend the condition of affairs, 

“*Me get away,’ he continued. ‘Now me come 
back--kill Crooked Hair. Crooked Hair come out to 
drive in cattle—tnen me shoot.’ 

‘*T was in the hands of the very Indian who had 
alone escaped when my father, whom he called 
* Crooked Hair,’ killed the tive Shawnees, From tie 
moment of making this discovery, 1 abandoned all 
hope. The Shawnee crept to the edge of the meadow, 
where, though it was now the beginning of wiuter, 
our cattle were allowed to stray in the daytime. He 
was sufficiently acquainted with the habits of the 
settlers to know that at nightfall my father would 
drive his stock to the yard, through fear of the wolves. 
The tree to which I was bound stood not far from 
the meadow, and through the moss hanging like the 
ruined tapestry of some old castle hall, I could catch 
glimpses, not only of the grazing kine, but even of 
our cabin. With what feelings 1 saw the hideous 
Indian creep to the forest verge, and, rifle in hand, 
watch for my father’s coming! 

‘*T had been only a few minutes from the house, 
and presumed that my absence would cause no im- 
mediate apprehension. Nevertheless, muther came 
to the door and called me. All among the great 
trees rang the sound, but I could not answer. Then, 
as it was near night, father came forth, partly, per- 
haps, for the purpose of driving his cattle to the yard, 
and partly from some vague anxiety upon ny a- 
count. He had his rifle carelessly flung upon his 
shoulder. I longed to cry out, and, in spite of my 
captor, would have done so, had it been possible. N> 
danger to myself, no certainty of instant death or 
lingering torture, could for a moment have restrained 
me; but the painful bandage forbade. It was only 
at intervals that I could catch a glimpse of my 
father’s approaching figure, but I knew that he was 
fast nearing the ambush. The Indian stirred softly, 
and it almost seemed to me that the line of dirty 
quilis upon his head stood up more fiercely, like the 
back fur of a panther at the unconscious approach of 
some hated antagonist. I saw him slowly and 
stealthily raise his rifle—saw his copper face lean 
against the breech, one brown hand grasp the barrel 
a little way out, and the other, with the forefinger 
extended, clutch the stock at the guard. 

“*Click? It was the cocking of a gunlock, but 
not in the direction of the Indian. I turned my 
head. Not twenty paces from my side, resting upon 
one knee, and with the deadly ritie already at his 
face, knelt Edmund Randolph. His aim seemed in- 
stantaneous, yet how fatally true! The report of the 
rifle was almost simultaneous with my discovery, 
and instinctively looking towards the Indian, I s4# 
him leap straight up, then fall at the foot of Lis tree, 
stone dead. 

“ Edmund had discovered me before observing the 
Indian. Knowing by my position that some drea!ful 
danger was imminent, he had approached cautiously, 
and by following the direction of my eyes, riveted 
upon the savage, had perceived him crouched in 
ambush. 

“I might enlarge upon the extravagance of my 
joy at the unexpected return of my lost soldier, and 
the deliverance of our family from a destruction 
which had seemed inevitable; but you must be aware 
that joy and sorrow can rise and sink only to certain 





ably happy, I was surprised to experience & feeling | « 
the nature of which I can best express by saying that | 





heights and depths; and after all, though unspeak- % 


I was not as glad as I thought I should be—an im- |.» 
pression which all who have teen delivered from ¥ 
great anxiety must, I think, have measurably felt. f 


“The next day, while all the Randolph family was , 
at our cabin (for Edmund’s father was our nearest 


neighbor), we were attacked by eighteen Shawnee a 


derstand as signifying himself in his relative position, | braves. From the few families within the circuit of | 
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\ | attempt of years before ; 
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The Indians were more cautious than ir 
yet for all this, a luck: 
| pow and then thinned their ranks. They » 
, haystacks ina Dlaze, but could not approach us 
eover of the smoke, the wind blowing It away 
the house. Sheltering themselves bohind large 
a number of which stood near the house, they 
proceeded to improvise bows and arrows, the fi 
! from oak branches, and the latter from som 
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flag, a handker chief, doubtless a trophy of St. 
battle, taken from somo hapless officer, now di: 
at the muzzle of a riflo--a signal of truce—v 
broken English came the salutation: 

| “*Crooked Hair no fire. Little Turtle 
Little Turtle come to door with no rifle. ¢ 
| Hair come out. Miami warriors put out fir 
| lodge.’ 
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And in a moment the Indians swarmed ab 
| house. 
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Never shall I forget the commanding presence 
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| “<éMe Little Turtle,’ he said, sententiously. 
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face than that of Little Turtle. Years later, 
heard of the total defeat of the red men ! 
Anthony Wayne,’ and all because they w: 
hearken to the counsel of Little Turtle, » 
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And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day; 

Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea.’ "’ 
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A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


In Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘ Personal Sk 
his own Times,” there is an authentic accou: 
of the most remarkable occurrences we ¢ 
with. A Mrs. O'Flaherty and a Mr. Lane; 
vate tutor to her son, were arrested for the 
of her husband by poison. The lady betr 
accomplice and fled, and Lanegan was tr 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged and qua 
Dublin, which sentence was carried into e 
| And now comes the story: 
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thinking it the next best thing he cou 
‘What is your name? David Lauder! ‘ 
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fight. The Indians were more cautious than in their 
attempt of years before; yet for all this, a lucky shot 
pow and then thinned their ranks. They set our 
haystacks in a blaze, but could not approach us under 
eover of the smoke, the wind blowing it away from 
the house. Sheltering themselves behind large trees, 
a number of which stood near the house, they next 
proceeded to improvise bows and arrows, the former 
from oak branches, and the latter from some dry, 
straight pieces of wood which they split from ferce 
rails. They now shot arrows of fire. Thick and fast 
upon the roof fell the blazing showers, any unusual | 
success calling forth appalling yells. Soon the roof 
wis ablaze, and although seven of the assailants had 
fullen, eleven yet remained, ready from their now 
secure coverts to pour a deadly volley upon any 
whom the smoke and flame should drive from the 
house. 

“To remain within doors would soon be impossible ; 
and already father, Mr. Randolph and Edmund were 
preparing for a desperate sally, hoping that the 
smoke would measurably cover their movements, 
when from beyond the position of the enemy came a 
far resounding yell. Then followed loud shouts in 
the Indian tongue, apparently in a tone of command. 
A prodigious reinforcement of savages had arrived, 
and now, surely, all was lost. What, however, was 
our surprise to see dimly through the smoke a white 
flag, a handker chief, doubtless a trophy of St. Clair’s 
battle, taken from some hapless officer, now displayed 
at the muzzle of a rifle—a signal of truce—while in 
broken English came the salutation: 

“¢Crooked Hair no fire. Little Turtle friend. 
Little Turtle come to door with no rifle. Crooked 
Hair come out. Miami warriors put out fire—save 
lodge.’ * 

“Taking the little white flag in his hand, and 
flinging down his rifle, the Indian strode towards 
the house. Father opened the door. He remem- 
bered the battle of Chilicothe. 

“¢ Let Miamis put out fire,” said the red man. 
And in a moment the Indians swarmed about the 
house. 

“They soon extinguished the flames, when their 
leader bade them bring material to repair the roof. 
Never shall I forget the commanding presence of the 
chief. I do not think he would have made any ex- 
planation, had not father requested it. 

“¢Me Little Turtle,’ he said, sententiously. ‘ Many 
moons since, Crooked Hair save Black Otter from 
wolf. Black Otter very great hunter, but wolf many. 
Little Turtle son of Black Otter. When Black Otter 
go to happy hunting-ground, Little Turtle bid his 
warriors remember the pale face with crooked hair.’ 

“And so it was. Amid the forest shadows and the 
battle smoke, this single peculiarity of ‘ crooked hair,’ 
which an ordinary observer would hardly have noted, 
even in the calmness of peaceful intercourse, had 
been to these keen-eyed people a sacred talisman, 
like the seal of the Great Spirit upon my father’s 
head. 

‘‘ With awe, and, I might say, with admiration, I 
looked upon the great Western sachem. Never be- 
fore, nor have I since, seen & more noble form and 
face than that of Little Turtle. Years later, when 1 
heard of the total defeat of the red men by ‘ mad 
Anthony Wayne,’ and all because they would not 
hearken to the counsel of Little Turtle, who told 
them that tie Americans were now commanded ‘by 
a chief who never slept,’ I could bave wept for the 
misfortunes of that great and once victorious patriot. 

““* They melt us—ay, like April snow, 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 
And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day ; 
Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea.’ *’ 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

In Sir Jonah Barrington’s ‘ Personal Sketches of 
his own Times,” there is an authentic account of one 
of the most remarkable occurrences we ever met 
with. A Mrs. O’Flaherty and a Mr. Lanegan, pri- 
vate tutor to her son, were arrested for the murder 
of her husband by poison. The lady betrayed her 
accomplice and fled, and Lanegan was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to be hanged and quartered at 
Dublin, which sentence was carried into exécution. 
And now comes the story: 

A Templar and a triend of mine, Mr. David Lau- 
der, a fat, good-humored fellow, was sitting in his 
lodgings (Devereaux court, London,) one evening at 
twilight. I was with him, and we were agreeably 
employed in eating strawbérries and drinking Ma- 
deira, While chatting away in cheerful mood, and 
laughing loudly at some remark made by one of us, 
my back being towards the door, I perceived my 
friend’s color suddenly change; his eyesseemed fixed 
and ready to start out of his head; his lips quivered 
convulsively; his teeth chattered; large drops of per- 
spiration flowed down his forehead, and his hair 
stood nearly erect. 

As I saw nothing calculated to excite these emo- 
tions, I naturally conceived my friend was seized 
with a fit, and rose to assist him. He did not regard 
my movements in the least, but seizing a knife which 
lay on the table, with the gaitof a palsied man re- 
treated backward, his eyes still fixed on a distant 
part of the room, where he stood shivering and at- 
tempting to pray; but not at that moment recollect- 
ing any prayer, he began to repeat his catechism, 
thinking it the next best thing he could do, as, 
‘* What is yourname? David Lauder! Who gave 
you that name? My godfathers and my godmoth- 
ers, in my baptism!’ etc. 

l instantly concluded the man was mad; and turn- 








ing about to go for some assistance, was myself not a 
little surprised at the sight of a tall, rough-looking 
personage, many days unshaved, in a very shabby 
black dress, and altogether of a most uncouth ap- 
pearance, The stranger and I stood for a moment, 
opposite each other, staring and motionless. At | 
length he broke silence, and addressing my friend, 
said, in a low, croaking voice— Don’t be frightened, 
Mr. Lauder. Sure ’tis me that’s here!” 

When Davy heard the voice, he fell on his knees, ' 
and subsequently flat upon his face, in which posi- 
tion he lay motionless. The spectre, as I now began 
to imagine it was, stalked towards the door, and I 
was in hopes he intended to make his exit thereby; 
instead of which, however, having deliberately shut 
and bolted it, he sat himself down in the chair I had | 
previously occupied, with a countenance nearly as 
full of horror as that of David Lauder himself. | 
I was now totally bewildered; and scarce knowing | 
what to do, was about to throw ajug of water over | 
my friend, to revive him if possible, when the 
stranger, in his croaking voice, cried: 

‘For the love of God, give me some of that, for I 
am perishing!” 

I hesitated, but at length I did so. He took the 
jug and drank immoderately. 

My friend Davy now ventured to look up a little, 
and perceiving that I was becoming familiar with 
the goblin, his courage somewhat revived, although 
his speech was still confused. He stammered, rose 
upon his knees, held up his hands as if in supplica- 
tion, and gazed at the figure for some time; but at 
last made up his mind that it was tangible and mor- 
tal. The effect of this decision on the face of Davy 
was as ludicrous as the fright had beea. He seemed 
quite ashamed of his former terror, and affected to 
be stout as a lion, though it was visible that he was 
not at his ease. He now roared out in the broad, 
cursing, Kerry dialect—** Why, then, blood and thun- 
der, is that you, Lanegan?” 

** Ah, sir, speak low!” said the wretched being. 

‘© How the devil,” resumed Davy, “did you get 
your four quarters stitched together again, after the 
hangman cut them off you at Stephen’s Green?” 

“Ah! gentlemen,” exclaimed the poor culprit, 
“speak low. Have mercy upon me, Master Davy; 
you know it was I taught you your Latin. lam 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 

ST. JOHN’S DAY AT SPRINGFIELD. 
Our brethren of Springfield, Mass., are making 
great preparations to celebrate the 24th of June, St. 
John’s Day. Invitations have been sent to Masonic | 
bodies in various parts of the country, and the pros- | 
pect now is that an immense number of the Fraterni- | 
ty will be present. Bro. Alger is to deliver an ad- 
dress, and Bro. B. P. Shillaber is hard at work on a | 
' 
| 
| 





poem for the occasion. If the weather is pleasant a 
great display may be counted on in the most confi- 
dent manner. 

Boston and De Molay Encampments have been | 
earnestly invited to take part in the celebration, and | 
not only these two celebrated commanderies, but , 
others in our immediate vicinity. An Encampment | 
from Newburg, N. Y., has already signified its inteu- 
tion of visiting Springfield on the 24th, so that the 
knightly display will be something well worth seeing. 
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CONNECTICUT MASONRY. 


Our Masonic correspondent at Hartford, Conn., 
sends us the following, as the result of the recent 
Masonic gathering in that city: 

GRAND LODGE OF CONNECTICUT.—The annual 
communication of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge 
of F. and A. M. of the State of Comnecticut, was 
opened at the same place, May 13th, at Masonic 
Hall, Hartford, M. W. Grand Master William Storer 
presiding. A full delegation was present. After 
transacting the usual business which comes betore 
the Lodge, W. P. M. Luke A. Lockwood, of Green- 
wich, was presented with an elegantiy-framed set of 
resolutions, in accordance with the vote passed at the 
last annual meeting of the Lodge. The testimonial, 





starving to death!” 

“You shall not die in that way, you villanous 
schovlmaster!” said Davy, pushi ng toward him a loaf 
of bread and a bottle of wine that stood on the table, 
but standing aloof himself, as though not quite de- 
cided as to the nature of the intruder. 

The miserable creature having eaten the bread 
with avidity, and drunk two or three glasses of wine, 
the lamp of life once more seemed to brighten up. 
After a pause he communicated every circumstance 
relating to hissudden appearance before us. Hecon- 
fessed having bought the arsenic at the desire of Mrs. 
O'Flaherty, and that he was aware of the application 
of it, but solemnly protested that it was she who se- 
duced kim. He then proceeded to inform us that af- 
ter being duly hanged, the sheriff had delivered his 
body to his mother, but not until the executioner 
had given a slight cut on each limb, just to save the 
law—which cuts bled profusely, and were probably 
the means of preserving his life. His mother, con- 
ceiving that the vital spark was not extinct, had him 
put into bed, dressed his wounded limbs, and rubbed 
his neck with hot vinegar. Having steadily pursued 
this process, and accompanied it by pouring warm 
brandy and water down his throat, in the course of 
an hour he was quite sensible, but experienced hor- 
rid pains for several weeks before his final recovery. 
His mother filled the coffin he was brought home in 
with bricks, and got some men to bury it the same 
night in Kilmainham burial-ground, as if ashamed 
to inter it in open day. For along time he was un- 
able to depart, being every moment in fear of dis- 
covery. At length, however, he got off at nightin a 
smuggling boat, which landed him in the Isle of 
Man, and from thence he contrived to reach London, 
bearing a letter from a priest at Kerry to another 
priest who had lived at the Borough, the purport of 
which was to get bim admitted into a monastery in 
France. But finding the Southwark priest was dead, 
he then went to Scotland, using various disguises; 
and returning to London, was afraid, though possess- 
ing some little money sent him by his mother, even 
to buy food for fear of detection; but recollecting 
that Mr. Lauder, bis old scholar, lived somewhere 
near the Temple, he had been directed by a porter 
to the lodging the night previous. 

My friend Davy, though he did not half like it, 
suffered the poor devil to sit inthe chamber till the 
following evening. He then procured him a place in 
the night coach to Rye, from whence he got to St. 
Vallery, and was received, as I afterwards learnt, 
from a very grateful letter which he sent to Lauder, 
into the monastery of La Trappe, near Abbeville, 
where he lived in strict seclusion, and died, I heard, 
some years since. 
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LEARN TO WAIT.— Of all the lessons that humanity 
has to learn in life’s school, the hardest is to learn to 
wait. Not to wait with the folded hands that claim 
life’s prizes without previous effurt, but having strug- 
gied,and crowded the slow years with trial,see no such 
result as effort seems to warrant—nay, perhaps disas- 
ter instead. To stand firm at such crises of existence, 
to preserve one’s self-poise and self-respect, not to 
lose hold or to relax effort, this is greatness, whether 
achieved by man or woman—whether the eye of the 
world notes it, or it is recorded in that book which the 





light of eternity alone shall make clear to the vision. 





which is nearly six feet square, is elegantly engrossed 
' and signed by the officers of the Lodge. The inscrip- 
| tion reads: “ Testimonial from the M. W. Grand 

Lodge of the State of Connecticut to W. P. M. Luke 

A. Lockwood, ordered at its regular communication, 

held in Hartford, May 8 and 9, A. D. 1866—A. L. 
| 5367? Then follow the resolutions, scales, signa- 
tures, etc. The frame, which is artistically carved, 
has on top a representation of Time and the Virgin, 
the upright and prostrate column, bee-hive and 
hour-glass. At the bottom, the square and compass 
rest on an open Bible, and on the sides are other Ma- 
sonic emblems. The whole is a tasteful and costly 
memorial. 

The election of officers was held Thursday morning, 
May 14th, when the following officers “ere elected: 
William Storer, West Hartford, M. W. G. Master; 
Amos E. Cobb, Norwich, R.W.D.G.M.; Asa Suwith, 
Norwalk, W.S. G. W.; James L. Gould, Brigdepoit, 
W.J.G.W.; Benjamin Beecher, New Haven, W. G. 
Treasurer; J. K. Wheeler, Hartford, W. G. Secreta- 
ry; Edmund Tweedy, Danbury, W. G. S. D.; David 
S. Miller, West Winsted, W. G. J. D.; Howard B, 
Ensign, Eli S. Quintard, New Haven, Asa Smith, 
Norwalk, Trustees. The officers elect were duly in- 
stalled by Past Grand Master Eli S. Quintard, of New 
Haven. The M. W. Grand Master announced the 
following appointments: Grand Marshal, James H. 
Storey, Norwalk; Grand Chaplain, Rev. J. Halsted 
Carroll, New Haven; Grand Lecturer, C. M. Hatch, 
Bridgeport; Auditors, S. B. Gorham, Thos. H. Tot- 
ten, New Haven; Committee on By-Laws, J. N. 
Lewis, Greenwich, A. O. Smith, Middletown, C. M. 
Hatch, Bridgeport; Committee on Printing, Joseph 
Kx. Wheeler, Amos Pillsbury, L. A. Dickenson, Hart- 
ford; Grand Tiler, Chas. E Hooghkirk, New Haven. 
The Grand Lecturer appointed the following Deputy 
Grand Lecturers; N. S. Pond, Litchfield County; 
Dwight Waugh, Fairfield County; W. W. Lee, New 
Haven County; H. W. Coye, Tolland County; Amos 
Pillsbury, Hartford County; C. W. Stearns, Middle- 
sex County; Sam. Johnson, Windham County. 








GRAND ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER.—At the annual 
convocation of the M. E. Grand Royal Arch Chapter 


12th, 1868, the following companions were elected: 
M. E. James L. Gould, of Bridgeport, G. H. P.; R. 
E. J. H. Barlow, of Birmingham, D. G. H. P.; E. 
Chas. W. Stearys, of Middletown, G. K.; E. W. W. 
Lee, of West Meriden, G.S.; Benjamin Beecher, of 


New Haven, G. T.; Joseph K. Wheeler, of Hartford, | sensible nature like mine. 


G.S.; Rev. J. J. Wooley, of West Meriden, G. Chap- , 
lain; S. T. Bartlett, of Bridgeport, G. C. H ; Ed- | 
mund Tweedy, of Danbury, G. P. S.; N.S. Pond, of | 
West Minsted, G. R. A. C.; Wm. W. Avery, of Nor- | 
wich, G, M. 31 veil. | 

During the session a costly jowel was presented to | 
M. E. Luke A. Lockwood, P. G. H. P. | 

GRAND COUNCIL OF ROYAL AND SELECT MAs- 
TERS.—At the annual assembly of the Grand Coun- 
cil of Royal and Select Masters twenty of the twenty- 
one Councils in the State were represented. M. P. 
Grand Master, W. W. Lee, delivered the annual ad- 
dress, and the officers fur the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: T. I. Comp., Stephen T. Bartlett, 
of Bridgeport, M. P.G. Master; T. I. Comp., Ed- 
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of Connecticut, held at Masonic Hall, Hartford, May ! 


mund Tweedy, of Danbury, R. Ill. D. P. G. Master; 
T. 1. Comp., James W. Storey, of Norwalk, T. Ill. G. 
Master; T. I. Comp., Richard Currie, Jr., of Ston- 
ington, Lil. G. Conductor; T. I. Comp., Chas. W. 
Stearns, of Middletown, G. C. Guard; T. I. Comp., 
Benjamin Beecher, of New Haven, G Treasurer; T. 
I. Comp., Joseph K. Wheeler, of Hartford, G. Re- 
ecorder; T. 1. Comp., Edmund Holcomb, of Granby, 
G. Conductor; Ill. Comp., John H. Allen, of Mystic, 
G. Steward; Ill. Comp., James T. Banks, of Nor- 
wich, G. Chaplain; Ill. Comp., Charles E. Hoogh- 
kirk, G. Sentinel. 


GRAND COMMANDERY OF CONNECTICUT.—The 
Grand Commandery of the State of Connecticut 
elected the following officers fur the ensuing year: 
R. E. Sir Amos 8. Treat, of Bridgeport, G.C.; V. E. 
Sir Eli S. Quintard, of New Haven, D. G, C.; C. Sir 
Jason Beckwith, of New London, G. G.; E. Sir P. St. 
M. Andrews, of Norwich, G. C. G.; E. Sir Samuel B. 
Gorbam, of New Haven, G. P.; E. Sir Wm. W. Stor- 
er, of Norwaik, G.S. W.; E. Sir Sereno 8S. Thomas, 
of New Haven, G. J. W.; E. Sir Benjamin Beecher, 
of New Haven, G. 'T.; E. Sir E. G. Storer, of New 
Haven, J. R.; E. Sir Daniel Calkins, of East Lyme, 
G. S. B.; E. Sir Nathan Dikeman, of Waterbury, G. 
S. D. B.; E. Sir Alfred O. Smith, of Middletown, G. 
W.; E. Sir Charles E. Hooghkirk, of New Haven, G. 
Cc. G. 

LAYING OF A CORNER STONE.—The Fraternity 
of Washington laid the corner stone of their new 
Temple, May 20th, with much ceremony. President 
Johnecn walked in the procession, Hon. Mr. Brom- 
welt, P. G. Master of Illinois, delivered the oration. 
This was the largest Masonic celebration ever wit- 
nessed in Washington. 
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A MASONIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—A new 
life insurance company has been organized in Now 
York under the auspices of sume prominent members 
of the Masonic order, and merchants in New York 
city and Brooklyn. It is called the Craftsmen’s Life 
Assurance Conpany, and its charter provides that 
the stockholders shall receive dividends at the rate of 
seven per cent in gold. 
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GRAND MASTER OF ENGLAND.—The Ear! of Zet- 
land has just been installed as the Grand Master of 
English Freemasons fur the twenty-titth time. 
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THE CHARTER OAK. 

A correspondent who has recently visited Hartford, 
Conn., publishes the following: 

You may have heard of the Charter Oak. It used 
to stand in Hartford. The Charter of the State of 
Connecticut was once hidden in it, at atime of great 
political tribulation, and this happy accident made it 
famous. Its memory is dearly cherished in this an- 
cient town. Anything that is made of ita wood is 
deeply venerated by the inhabitants, and is regarded 
as very precious. I went ail about the town witha 
citizen whose ancestors came over with the Pilgrims 
in the Quaker City—in the Mayjlower, I should say— 
and he showed me all the historic relics of Hartford. 
He showed me a beautiful carved chair in the Senate 
Chamber, where the bewigged and awfully homely 
old-time governors of the Commonwealth trown trom 
their canvasses overhead. ‘*Made from Charter 
Oak,” he said. I gazed upon it with inexpressible 
solicitude. He showed me another carved chair in 
the H--se. ‘ Charter Oak,” said he. I worshipped. 
We went down to Wadsworth’s Atheneum, and I 
wanted ts look at the pictures, but he conveyed me 
silently to a corneresnd pointed to a log, rudely 
shaped somewhat like a chair, and whispered, 
‘Charter Oak.” I exhibited the accustomed rever- 
ence. He showed me a walking-stick, a needle-case, 
a dog: collar, a three-legged stoul, a boot-jack, a din- 
ner-table, a ten-pin alley, a tooth-pick, a— 

I interrupted him and said, ‘‘ Never mind—we’ll 
bunch the whole lumber-yard, and cail it—” 

“ Charter Oak,” said hs. 

“ Well,” I said, ‘ now !ct us go and see some Char- 
ter Oak, for a change.” 

I meant that fora joke. But how was he to know 
that, being a stranger? He took me around and 
showed me Charter Oak enough to build a plank road 
from here to Great Salt Lake City. It ia a great 
shame to confess it, but I did begin to get a little 
weary of Charter Oak, finally, and when he invited 
me to go home with him to tea, it filled me witha 
blessed sense of relief. He introduced me to his 
wife, and they left me alone a moment to amuse my- 
self with their little boy. I said,in a grave, paternal 
way, ‘* My son, what is your name?” And he said, 
“Charter Oak Johnson.” This was suflicient for a 
Il departed out of that 
Mmansiun without another word. I said to myself, 
** Let whatsvever shall come of thia be laid to other 
souls than mine. I go hence a vengeful and a des- 
perate man. My mind is made up. I will return to 








| N—— Farm again, and kill the reputation of that 


cat forever.” 

Hartford has a population of 40,000 souls, and the 
most of them ride in keighs. That is a sign of pros- 
perity, and 4 knowledge how to live—isn’t it? 
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The French pap:rts relate the following: A corporal 
jumped into a hackney coach on the boulevaris, 
‘“ Where tc?” said the coachman. “ ToGlory,” was 
the answer. The coachman scratched his head and 
looked puzzled. ‘* Ass that your are,” said the son of 


Mars, ‘*cCon’t you know the Lyons railway station?”’ 
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(Written for the Flag of our Union.) 


ARDENT CHARTERIS. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


powerful as either fiend or saint. 
care fur these popular concerts—they have no tone in 


an emotion beyond the most superficial. 

I came home to dinner earlier than usual that day. 
My wits’s tall, elegant figure was beneath the gas- 
light in the parlor, and she had an evening paper in 
her hand. A friend had walked home with me, and 
left 12¢ on the steps. Glanc'ng in at the parlor win- 
dow, and seeing the lady there, he had said, as he 
shook my hand: 

“ By Jupiter, Molyneux, you must be the happiest 
man in the world, for your wife is the most beautiful 
woman!” 

And in truth she looked so~-imperial, perfect. I 
only laughed in reply, and he went down the street. 
Again I thought of his words, as, fifteen miuutes 
later, I entered the room where she awaited me. 

I went up to her and took the white hand she ex- 
tended to me, and raised it to my lips. I had fallen 
into the habit of greeting her, and receiving a care- 
less but beautiful smile in return. Her touch did not 
thrill me, her eyes did not come tomy soul. Did she 
love me? Do queens love? And are they women? 

“And how has the day been, Mrs. Molyneux?” I 
asked, as we descended to the dining-room. 

“ Monotonous encngh,” she replied; “but if you 
please, we wiil finish it pleasantly. Miss Florian is 
to sing to-night at Marlow Hall. The world says no 
more exquisite singer ever sang in town.” 

* Your suggestions are law,” Lreplied, bowing gay- 
ly to her; ‘‘ but where are some of the gallant ad- 
mirers who would esteem it such an henor to accom- 
pany you?” 

** One of them is dining with me, I hope,” was the 
reply, wit a swift glance at me. 

I returned the glance with interest. Yes, I was a 
favored man. I was proud of my wife, and I laughed 
at any discontented folly that possessed me. - 

When we entered the brig! tiy-sparkling hall, I was 
couscious that, as usual, eyes and lorgnettes were 
turned upon the lady I escorted, and a flush of pride, 
with no particle of softer feeling, rose to my face. 

We sat up towards the front, in full view of the 
platform. I had titee ouly to get seated, to take my 
glass from its case, when the side door swung open, 
and the pianist entered, leading the chief singer of 
the evening. 

All the biood in me throbbed inward to my heart, 
with such furious, impetuous flow, that I knew my 
face was paliid as the collar below it. My eyes felt a 
fire and a brilliance, an intense dilation, that was the 
index to # teeling profoundest of all my life. And in 
all that sudden rush of feeling was a tremor of de- 
light, a wild, ungovernable tirill, that L thought my 
heart had long ago forgotten. 

In the woman before me, standing carelessly un- 
conscious of my presence, I recognized the only wo- 
raan I had ever ioved--the woman I had not seen for 
five years—whom I had never expected to meet again. 
The applause was shaking the house. My wife turn- 
ed to me, saying: 

“That is she. What do you think of her?” But 
the words died upon her lips, and I knew that there 
came to her eyes a cold, hard glitter of surprise and 
inquiry. 

As for me, I felt reckless with the intoxication and 
suddenness of that meeting. My thirsty soul drank 
in, with uncontrollable eagerness, the sight of her 
once more—deurer, sweeter, O, incomparably more 
attractive than anything in heaven or earth she 
seemed to me then, as she had always been. 

And [, feol, thougitiess, had done as ail men do, I 
believe; I had rushed into another marriage, because 
expediency and wealti calied for it. But ) could not 
have done that, had I not believed I had lost her 
forever. 

I turgot every other person in the hall, sseing no 
other singer, not hearing her even in the first piece, 
save that the mere sound of her veice penetrated to 
my soul—to that innermost, where no otber could 
ever go. She looked older than in those days in 
England. 

* Sue is twenty-six now,” I said to myself. 

Her figure had become more full; she was taller 
than medium, and there was a sweet and gracious 
demeanor that was like the carrizge of no one. That 
passionate, dark face befure me again! And yet how 
well was the fire of her nature conceaied in the tace 
and manner. She had come out tor the second song 
before I noticed, is seeized to me, the cetails of her 
personal appearance, 80 adsorbed was 1 by her pres- 
ence, and all it gave me. 

Now, with the old tenderness, I saw her face as she 
stood with long lashes drooped over the brown eyes, 
with the dark Southern face, slightly flushed upon 
thecheoks, and the delicate lips—not ruil, only crim- 


with that wine-like power no uther lips could have 
for me. 


sunsets, are for this world of sombreness. 





her as cowpletely as though she had never existed. 


WAs it angel or devil that tempted me to go to the 
concert that night? Sometbing it must have been as 
I do not usually 


them that reaches my inward self, no chord that stirs 


son as the centre of a red rose, and soft and sweet 


It was a face like ber voice—he richest and 
rarest contralto—leaving her lips in pure music; a 
voice instinct with richest lifs-a tone that was for 
music what perfumed air, the opulence of flowers, 
the deepest blue of skies, and the most beautiful of 


1 sat motionless beside my wife, haviug forgotten 


sure she fult a dislike, an anger, jealous and endur- 
ing. And could I blame her? 

But that evening Il cared not what she or the world 
thought. I would have given them all for one smile 
from that mouth, one warm touch of those fingers. 

Finally the thought came tome, would Miss Florian 
—I remembered now that that was ber tathew’s first 
name—would she sco me, in all that sea of faces up- 
turved towards her? At last my gaze, fixed and 
penetrating, drew her to the knowledge of some pres- 
ence more earnest than that of the common crowd, 
however enthusiastic they were. 

Raising her eyes to begin a sung, they met mine in 
the first full glance, before she had time tu avert her 
gaze or conceal it. A wave of red deepened the color 
in her ch:ceks, a flash of soft fire glowed in her eyes, 
then her glance had left ice, and sie had begun her 
music, going through it in that way which called 
forth the rapturous applause of the audience; but I 
heard not the music, save in a dreamy way that gave 
me her tones in conversation instead. 

Mrs. Molyneux’s bright dark eyes bad seen that 
glance, and an ashy paieness bad overspread her face, 
leaving it colJer than before. I bad no mercy, no 
pity to expect from her. And it was natural. 

The concert was done, Qud as the crowd began to 
disperse, a gentleman came up and engaged my wife 
in conversation. The hope, impolite as it would be 
to the lady in my charge, ha‘! entered my thoughts— 
a desire to see Miss Florian before she lett the build- 
ing. I had a haunting fear that she would escape me, 
never giving me the chance tor another word with 
her. That the idea was io:practicable, I knew, the 
moment I thought ef it; but at that instant my wife 
turned to me. saying: 

‘““Mr. Wallace wisbes me to call and see his sister 
sthis evening. As it is stil! so early, I will go, for she 
leaves town to-morrow. Will you go with us, or 
shall we excuse you?” 

Her coli vcice pierced not my rapt senses. I 
cared not for the glitter in her eyes. I only said, 
quickly, but as calmly as possible: 

“Tf you will permit me, I will leave you in charge 
of Mr. Wallace, trusting to meot you at home soon.” 
They both bowed, and were lost in the retreating 
crowd. 

I left my place, and pushed my way towards the 
door of the dressing-room. In the dvorway the 
singer was standiag, dctained hy a group who were 
congratulating her on her success. I paused outside 
that group, not willing to speak to ker until she 
should be more at liberty. I saw that the flush had 
faded from her face, leaving it slightly pale, though 
the brilliance of her eyes made the pallor less notice- 
able. Ifshe saw me, she did not appear to have done 
se; and when at last the group separated, and she 
was turning to go io herdressing-room, I came to her 
side, saying, in a low vvice, but tremulous, in spite of 
myselt: 

** Miss Charteris, will you allow me to hand you to 
your carriage?” 

I bad furgotten to use the name by which the pub- 
lic knew her-—the old, dear name came so naturally. 
She did not ofier her hand to me, neither did I ex- 
tend mine, but our eyes met in a look which neither 
of us, bad live been the forfeit, could have prevented. 
I know that I forgot everything I ought to have re- 
membered; that my gaze was full of that imploring, 
Overwhelming passion which controlled me; that her 
eyes lust their lock of mere brilliance, and became 
flooded with that luminous, dreamy flame that I 
knew so well, that had irresistible power over me. 
She must always have loved me, or she could not 
look so now, for she was ever trathful. Then some 
borrible misunderstanding must have completed the 
separation between us. Tbe lvok lasted but the 
space of a thought; then she lowered her eyes, and 
said, in reply to my words: 

“Tf you wish.” 

With which reply she closed the door of the with- 
drawing-room, and I left the hall to be at the outer 
side-duor, where I knew she musi come to leave the 
place. 

It seemed hours to me before she appeared, and I 
began to think she must have gone by some otber 
exit, ard to beyim to chaje aa if it bad been the se- 
verest disappointment. 

At last there was a rustle of drapery on the stairs, 
and she came down, followed by the others of the 
performers. What evil or good fortune was it which 
ordered that the others should have had a carriage 
by themselves, that Miss Charteris's was for her 
alone? As I saw the otuers enter theirs, Il advanced 
to assist her iu:to the one already occupied, so soon 
beginning to curse my fate that I could not see her 
alone, absurd theugh the thougit was, 

She turne: from them, after having said her 
adieux, avd came to the empty vehicle, not glancing 
at me, but waving aside the gentleman, one who had 
sung with her, who sprang forward to help her. I 
saw the scowl of disappointment upca his swarthy 
face, as he stepped back. An eager and sudden 
thought came to my mind, as 1 touched ker hand to 
put ber in. 

“ You are alone, I see; will it be too great a favor 
to allow me tu ride to your rooms with you?” 

I spoke in ibat impetnous way which is not easily 
denied, tor one has hardly time to refuse a request so 
unexpecteiiy preferred. She bent her head in assent, 
and the next mo:nent I was sitting beside her, my 
frame still thrilling in response to the slight and 
fleeting touch of her band, my whole being pulsating 
with a happiness beyond words. Some indescrivabdle 
coldneas bad come over her, and she sat silent, with 
a manner that indicated she had not intended to al- 








She had never loved me, but from that moment I was | low nie to come. 


THR FLAG OF CUZ UNION, 


| It seemed long before I could speak, and when I 


did say something, it was the mort insignificant com- 

jmonplace. Words have so little power when the en- 
| tire existence is awake to some interse emotion. And 
}dil not boner withhold all but insufficient words 
from my lips? Could I ever speak to this woman as 
to 4 mere acquaintauce? 

I wondered if she knew of the ties I had taken up- 
on myself two years before—or had no token of me 
reached her since the night L lefi her, ages ago, it 
seemed to me? She replied to my remark ina voice 
soft and low, but yet cold and far-off. Then, after a 
moment’s silence, she said: 

“T must request you not to address me as Miss 
Charteris. A little remaining family pride would 
make me wish to remain unknown, save by the name 
by which Iam called bere!” 

‘You will pardon me, [ trust,” I responded, feel’ng 
a deadly chill, a terrible reaction frog. my previous 
state of bur:.ing hope and forgetfalness of all but that 
part of my life with which Ardent Charteris was con- 
cerned. “ My mind naturally went back to the time 
when I knew you--” My voice faltered, in spite of 
myself. With impulsive movement, I bent furward 
and took the white ungloved hand which lay upon her 
lap. ‘* Give meat leart a friet:d's privilege of touching 
your hand!” Texclaimes. You offer your hand to 
others- why not tome? I have never dune ansthing 
to torfeit a triend’s right—never, though you gave me 
no word, no sigh, atter our last parting, until that 
letter which cancelled ali the best hopes of my life. 
O Ardent! at least you owe me kindness!” 

If there is ever atinie when a man may be forgiven 
the utterance of harsh words—of words which in so- 
ber Moments ke would not have said—it is when sur- 
prise and love both unite to ever« elm all prudence. 
{ knew, by the look upon her face as I spoke, that 
she knew nothing of my life since we parted. Her 
face faded to a colorless clive, her eyes dilated with 
paintel intensity. She withdrew her hand, and 
pressed it upon her heart. 

‘*T never wrote you such a letter,” she said. 

A light broke upon me. Then, indeed, I bad lost 
her uselessly, as well as hopelessly! Dolt, idiot that 
I was to marry another, once having loved her. I 
thought of the man who must have parted us; who 
had been an unscrupulous and unsuccesstul rival. 

‘Then both your letters and mine were stolen, and 
at last that one forged—by your cousin; no one but 
Mordant could have done it,” Lexclaimed, hurriedly, 
my eyes never leaving her face, which I looked upoh 
as one looks upon one’s last glimpse of happiness; for 
I felt that after this interview I could hope for no 
other in which I should see her unrestrained. 

“It must have been thus,” she said, an unspeak- 
ably sweet light overspreaiing her face. Then, after 
& Mowent’s pause, she said, looking fixedly at me, 
“What is it? You are keeping something from me.” 

IL covered my face with my hands, to hide those 
eyes that gave me a pang of pain and joy too great 
to be endured. 

Tt is all too late—too late!” I murmured. ‘ Ihave 
lost you! Iam married!” 

The last word sounded like a doom to me, and yet 
I had to speak it. She did not move nor speak tor a 
moment; then sbe bent forward slightly, and said, in 
the lowest tone: 

‘After all, you have been less faithfal than I. But 
that is woman’s way. Never attempt tosee meagain.” 

The deep, sorrowful aud tender passion of that voice 
would have told me, if I had not fully known, all the 
bliss that I bad lost. 

“It is right that I obey you,’ I said, as soon as I 
could speak, raising my head from my hands, aud 
meeting the gaze she could not avert. 

No power couid prevent my bending down and 
pressing my lips to those curved, pure lips that must 
nevernmiore be touched by me. ‘That kiss bad all the 
unutterable sadness of a last farewell. 

A moment after the carriage stopped at the door of 
her hotel. Without a word I assisted her tu alight, 
and saw her go up the steps, where a group of people 
came out to meet her. Her voice in greeting them 
revealed but little of the teeling within her. Neither 
must mine, I said to myself, ax I welked homeward, 
a dull pain iu my heart, and conscious, also, of the 
old, intense happiness I had always known in the 
presence of Ardent Charteris. N» one who has not 
experienced it, can tell anything of that feeling when 
one realizes all that might bave been his—ali that he 
craved is shut out from him—and locked away by his 
own hand. Words fail so signally, that I will not 
attempt them. 

There were two or three callers lingering in the 
parlor when I reached home, for it was not yet eleven, 
and my wife was such a hostess as all appreciated. 
The same steelly glitter was in her eyes as when I 
lett her, but she grected me with her usual suavity. 
Though I knew that I did not thoroughly know and 
understand the woman who bore my name, yet I did 
know that underneath her calm demeanor was some- 

times a fierceness of anger, an enduring vindictive- 
! ness. But never beiore had I been the object. No 

words passed between us concerning the singer we 

had heard. Though I bad never pretended love to 

her, yet I could not teil her of this woman whom I 
| did luve. Had she been different, I might have done 
so, and begged her forbearance with me, 

So the weeks went on, and spring deepened into 
summer. Sometimes | saw the name of Miss Florian 
in the papers, but did not see ber. 








Between my wiie 
jand myself was an impenetrable wall—but we did 
not notice it 89 perceptibly, [ think; tour, in our po- 
liteness, there had never been warmth, only pleas- 
| antness—now, it was only frigid deference to each 
| other’s wishes. 


Tho first of August found us at Newport, establish- 
'ed tor the month at the Ocean House. It was the 
| second night of our arrival-—a clear moonlight night, 
| perfumed by that soft air which has made the old 
‘city famous. I invited Mra. Molyneux to walk oh 
| the beach with me, and we sauntered slowly over the 
| sands toward a ledge of rocks that rose brown and 
rugged, the spray at their feet. 
| * Let us climb toa place up there,” I said, “and 
| gee the waves core in.” 
| “1 prefer to stay here,” she replied; “but I'd as 
| lief stay alone. You goand explore, if you like.” 
| I took ber at her werd, and spread a shawl on the 
; sand for her, then leaped up the rough patuwavs. 
With eves toward the water, I went on, until I came 
to the outermost rock, whose side went down pre cip- 
icously to the foam below. I turned to sit down 
there, and saw the figure of a woman wrapped ina 
water-proof, sitting motionless, her eyes seawar, 
Something in that silent form was familiar, disguis- 
ed thougb it was- something that gave a sudden leap 
to my blood. I stepped nearer, and she turned her 
head, revealing in the moonlight the face of Ardent 
Charteris. 

She rose to her feet immediately. There was that 
between us that prevented the utterance of words vi 
custom, and we gave each other no greeting, save 
that look of start'cd surprise, that would be Lappy, 
in spite of ourselves. She turned to go, when I put 
out my hand, saying, plealingly: 

“Dv not leave me iu that way! Surely there is no 
harm in a moment spent with me.” 

She stood quiet, then said: 

“No, [know it. I came here thinking to be alone, 
and you startled me ” 

4s she spoke she drew her cloak closer about her, 
and her handkerchief fluttered from her hand down 
on to the rocks below us. I sprang down to gét it, 
and twice, just as I reached out my hand for it, it 
slipped away, blown by a breath of wind. 

But I secured it at last, and turned to go back, 
Like an o! juct in a dream, I saw a dark figure flit to- 
ward Miss Charteris, as she stood close to the water; 
that figure raised its hand with a swift and silent 
motion, and pushed Ardent Charteris over the edge 
of the rock, and I heard the terrible splash as she 
fell. Like a tiger I sprang upward, and caugbt the 
fiendish glitter in the eyes of my wife, as she turned 
her head toward me. 

“Woman! what have you done?” I cried, and 
threw off my coat and leaped into the water, think- 
ing I would never come back alive without her. 

1 battled with the water, as for more than life, 
and Heaven granted me success. I struggied to the 
shore with Ardent on my arm, and laid her down 
upon the sands, kneeling by her sid? in an agony of 
fear, lest that pale face betokened an unconscious- 
ness too deep to be broken. Two or three people 
came hurrying up, and one of them poured afew 
drops of wine between her white lips. 

“She will live,” he said. And in a few minutes 

her eyes opened feebly, and met my gaze, which had 
in it at that instant, nothing but thankfulness that 
I had saved her life, and saved my wite from being a 
murderess. 
* Some one toucked my shoulder a moment after- 
ward, and turning, I saw the horror-stricken face of 
a friend. A pang of undefinable fear shot through 
my heart as J looked at him. 

“ What is it?”’ I asked. 

He drew me away toward the rocks where I had 
been not an hour ago. 

“T cannot tell you!” he cried. ‘ Your wife, Moly- 
neux! make up your mind tor the worst!” 

1 broke from him at these words, and ran forward 
to the rocks, not noticing my cold and dripping 
clothes. There among the slippery stones, close by 
the place where I had seen her last, at the bottom of 
a cleft in the rock lay the still form of my wife, the 
moonlight striking her cold, rigid face, from whose 
lips had issued a stream of bright, scarlet blood. 
Two men were endeavoring to lift her and bring her 
out from that place where she had met her death; 
for, that she was dead, one glance told me. I seemed 
to be stupefied. I walked slowly behind those who 
bore her to her room at the hotel—my eyes fixed on 
the ground, not one coherent thought in my brain. 
Past and future seemed, for the time, to be blotted 
out. 

‘* Poor fellow!” I heard some one say. “ He acts 
as if he was half insane.” 

And well I might be. None but myself knew of 
the guilt upon my wife’s soul. Would a merciful 
Heaven forgive her? Had sbe fallen accidentally 
from the rocks? She was not one of those who think 
of suicide as a relief from unhappiness. That she 
had never loved me 1 was sure—and 1 was glad of it. 
It had been a marriage of convenience. But, though 
love was not wounded, there are in some women’s 
characters, self-loves and vanities as powerful to urge 
as an unrequited affection. 

After the first shock of that night had left me 
calmer, peace came by degrees; though it was two 


ness a merciful God still vouchsafed me. Now, rit- 


eyes, and upon ita lips siailing upon me. 
through our life shall that face be with me, blessing 
wwe beyond words. 


> 





be 
Apollo was held the god of physic end sender of 
diseases. Both were originally the same trade, and 





stil! continue. 
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years before that peace was crowned by the bappi- | 


ing these last lines, I look up to see opposite me, after | 
all the pain and strife of my life, a dear, dark tace 
that bends to mine with perfect love in its brown | 


Always | 
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Much in Little. 


_—_ 


go 


New Orleans proposes to get out of debt 
its markets, 

The Empress of Austria is to take he 
Paris. 

Eugenie bas tried homeopathy for a so 
and likes it. 

Everybody seems to be starving in Oca 
the gamblers. 

Home the spiritualist has been writing t 
papers. 
Printing-House Square, in Chicago send 
forty periodicals. 
The corner-stone of the Brooklyn Roma 
Cathedral will be laid in June. 
A Louisiana freedman, questioned as t 
said he couldn't tell, but he had ‘dou 
chillen.” 

Homes for working-girls, with board an 
at three dollars a week, are a good Chicag: 


. 
ee 
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<-> 


The lumber prospects of Maine are grow! 
er with the rain. 

It is said that Thad Stevens plays farot 
relaxation. 

The workingmen of San Francisco have 
in the savings banks. 

A ghastly joker in Brooklyn mentions ¢ 
as a favorite summer resort for the aged, 

Mr. Ballou, our predecessor, has had adi 
him for building the St. James Hotel. 

Ex Governor Buckingham is the news 
Jonnecticut. 

Senator Henderson is about to Foote it. 
ries a Miss Foote. 

Nova Scotia is determined not to stay in 





dian Dnion. 
Thefe is a prospect that the Mill Dam w 
free. There will be some d—s unless it b 


The Czar bas saddled the Sultan with an 
by sending him tive horses, 

One of the claimants to the Jennings - 
done the rest a favor by shooting himeeif. 

A young Mormon was accidentally boik 
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August found us at Newport, establish- 
mth at the Ocean House. It was the 
of our arrival—a clear moonlight night, 
that soft air which has made the old 
I invited Mrs. Molyneux to walk oh 
h me, and we sauntered slowly over the 
a ledge of rocks that rose brown and 
vray at their feet. 
mb toa place up there,” I said, “and 
come in.” 
» stay here,” she replied; “but I’d as 
. You goand explore, if you like.” 
st her werd, and spread a shawl on the 
, then leaped up the rough patuway, 
vard the water, I went on, until I came 
st rock, whose side went down precip- 
© foam below. I turned to sit down 
v the figure of a woman wrapped ina 
sitting motionless, her eyes seaward, 
that silent form was familiar, disguis- 
as— something that gave a sudden leap 
I stepped nearer, and she turned her 
g in the moonlight the face of Ardent 


her feet immediately. There was that 
at prevented the utterance of words oi 
ve gave each other no greeting, save 
artied surprise, that would be happy, 
selves. She turned to go, when I put 
saying, pleadingly: 
ve me iu that way! Surely there is no 
vent spent with me.” 
tiet, then said: 
vit. Icame here thinking to be alone, 
‘ad me” 
> she drew her cloak closer about her, 
erchief fluttered from her hand down 
‘ below us. I sprang down to gét it, 
t as I reached out my hand for it, it 
blown by a breath of wind. 
ed it at last, and turned to go back. 
in a dream, I saw a dark figure flit to- 
tteris, as she stood close to the water; 
‘ised its hand with a swift and silent 
ushed Ardent Charteris over the edge 
nd I heard the terrible splash as she 
ger I sprang upward, and caught the 
vin the eyes of my wife, as she turned 
rd me, 
+hat have you done?”’ I cried, and 
‘oat and leaped into the water, think- 
ver come back alive without her. 
th the water, as for more than life, 
anted me success. I struggled to the 
.ent on my arm, and laid her down 
», kneeling by her side in an agony of 
pale face betokened an unconscious- 
to be broken. Two or three people 
{ up, and one of them poured a few 
-etween her white lips. 
ve,” he said. And in a few minutes 
d feebly, and met my gaze, which had 
‘tant, nothing but thankfulness that 
« life, and saved my wife from being a 


sucked my shoulder a moment after- 

sing, I saw the horror-stricken face of 

ng of undefinable fear shot through 
»oked at him. 

” Tasked. 

away toward the rocks where I had 
ir ago. 

lyou!” he cried. ‘ Your wife, Moly- 
your mind for the worst!” 


him at these words, and ran forward | 


not noticing my cold and dripping 
3 among the slippery stones, close by 
21 had seen her last, at the bottom of 
ck lay the still form of my wife, the 
king her cold, rigid face, from whose 
1 a stream of bright, scarlet blood. 
endeavoring to lift her and bring her 
place where she had met her death; 
s dead, one glance told me. I seemed 
‘, T walked slowly behind those who 
room at the hotel—my eyes fixed on 
one coherent thought in my brain. 
-e seemed, for the time, to be blotted 
!? I heard some one say. ‘“ He acts 
If insane.” 
might be. None but myself knew of 
1 my wife’s soul. Would a merciful 
3 her? Had sbe fallen accidentally 
? She was not one of those who think 
relief from unhappiness. That she 
i me I was sure—and I was glad of it. 
uarriage of convenience. But, though 
wounded, there are in some women’s 
loves and vanities as powerful to urge 
od affection. 
rst shock of that night had lett me 
came by degrees; though it was two 
1at peace was crowned by the bappi- 
God still vouchsafed me. Now, writ- 
nes, I look up to see opposite me, after 
nd strife of my life, a dear, dark face 
mine with perfect love in its brown 
ita lips siniling upon me. Always 
shall that face be with me, blessing 
ds, 
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eld the god of physic and sender of 
were originally the same trade, and 
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New Orleans proposes to get out of debt by selling 
its markets. 

The Empress of Austria is to take her baby to 
Paris. 

Eugenie has tried homeopathy for a sore throat, 
and likes it. 

Everybody seems to be starving in Omaha except 
the gamblers. 

Home the spiritualist has been writing to the news- 
papers. 

Printing-House Square, in Chicago sends out some 
forty periodicals. 

The corner-stone of the Brooklyn Roman Catholic 
Cathedral will be laid in June. 

A Louisiana freedman, questioned as to his age, 
said he couldn’t tell, but he had “double gran’- 
chillen.” 

Homes for working-girls, with board and lodging 
at three dollars a week, are a good Chicago idea. 


The lumber prospects of Maine are growing bright- 
er with the rain. 

It is said that Thad Stevens plays faro for mental 
relaxation. 

The workingmen of San Francisco have $8,000,000 
in the savings banks. 

A ghastly joker in Brooklyn mentions Greenwood 
as a favorite summer resort for the aged. 

Mr. Ballou, our predecessor, has had a dinner given 
him for building the St. James Hotel. 

Ex-Governor Buckingham is the new senator for 
Connecticut. 

Senator Henderson is about to Foote it. 
ries a Miss Foote. 

Nova Scotia is determined not to stay in the Cana- 
dian Dnion. 

There is a prospect that the Mill Dam will soon be 
free. There will be some d—s unless it is. 

The Czar bas saddled the Sultan with an obligation 
by sending him tive horses. 

One of the claimants to the Jennings estate has 
done the rest a favor by shooting himseif. 

A young Mormon was accidentally boiled up into 
soap, the other day. 

Jennison, the original jayhawker, has been fined 
for keeping a gambling-house at Leavenworth. 


The Saints in Utah are experiencing a plague of 
locusts. 

A telegraph line is going towards Santa Fee at the 
rate of eight miles a day. 

A great crop of grass is promised this season, owing 
to so much rain. 

Coal is now selling in Boston at seven dollars per 
ton. 

Norfolk sends tobacco to New York packed in bar- 
rels of dried apples, to avoid the revenue. 

New Orleans wants the city government to sub- 
sidize the opera. 

An English antiquary bas discovered the bones of 
King Alfred. 

Sir Robert Napier gets $5000 a year for his Abys- 
sinian victory. 

Not a single divorce has been granted in South 
Carolina since its settlement. 

More than half of New York lives in tenement 
houses. 

Butter has had a fall. 
for 44 and 45 cents. ; 

Since the enlargement of Bailou’s Monthly Maga- 
zine it has nearly doubled its circulation. 

Banks contends that the purchase of Alaska is a 
grand one, and wants the money paid. 

The French papers appear quite rejoiced that im- 
peachment is ended. 

It now looks as though Judge Chase would be a 
candidate for the presidency. 

Rossini has been decorated by Victor Emanuel. 


Twenty thousand men are out ona strike in the 
“black country,” near Manchester, England. 

The snuff-box gun is a new musket that has been 
tried at Vincennes. 

There are fitteen thousand real estate holders in 
New York. 

The Sultan is modelling the municipality of Con- 
stantinople on that of Paris. 

Victor Hugo’s ‘ devil-fish ” is found in Alaska. 
Our new citizens eat it. 

A smart Missouri thief sicle several kegs of pow- 
der, and for security sunk them in the river. 

The recent sickness of the Viceroy of Egypt was 
caused by trouble in his harem. 

‘The question of the hour ”’—What o’clock is it? 

Australia is producing pearls. 

No less than 100,000 rats have been caught in Ma- 
rion county, Miun., during the last winter. The fur 
trade is quite lively in that region. 

The wheat crop in the section about Lynchburg, 
Va., generally has a magnificent appearance; far 
better than has been known for years. 

Mr. Schoenberger, of Pittsburg, Pa., has given 
$100,000 towards rebuilding a church in that city— 
about two-thirds of the amount required. 

The New York Anti-Gambling Society reported 
forty-three clerks to their employers last month as 
ad:ticted to fighting the tiger. 

Trout-nursing has becume almost as great a pas- 
sion as hen-culture was fourteen or fifteen years ago. 


He mar- 


The best can now be had 


Lands which have the facilities for the operations asi 


the pisciculturist are becuming very valuable. 

Dr. Nelaton, the celebrated French surgeon, has | 
gone to Stockholm to perform an operation upon a | 
wealthy man, for which he is to receive twenty thou- | 
sand dollars in gold. 





| irom which twice that amount can be made. 


: name or otherwise. ( 
| practical cheap machine manutactured. 4t 
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Che World in Miniature. 
LOVE'S YOUNG DIFFICULTY. 
Upon the timber bridge she stood, 
‘That spans the water near the wood, 
A maiden, innocent and good. 
The day was bright, the month was May, 
The frisky lambs around were sporting; 


We both were young, and youth, they say, 
Youth is the time for courting. 





She paused, a word might make her stay— 
I would that she were here to-day ! 
I spoke not, and she passed away. 

You laugh, no doubt, and deem me cold, 
That in my arms I did not fold her. 

The reason? I was ten years old, 
And she was ten years older! 


Two swells, whose respective parents rose to efilu- 


ence, the one by making bicks and the other by 
bootmuking, met in a bar-room. Said the son of 
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Crispin impertinently to the son of bricks, ‘‘ Suppose | 


we moisten our clay.” ‘By all means,” replied the 
other, ‘“‘ provided there are no heel-taps.” 


Thackeray’s method of composing is thus described 
by Sala: ‘*Mr. Thackeray never began upon less 
then a quire of letter paper. Half of this he would 
cover with comic drawings; a fourth he would tear 
up into minute pieces, and on two or three slips of 
the remainder he would do his work, walking about 
the room at intervals with bis hands in his pockets, 
and with a perturbed and woebegone expression of 
countenance.” 


A male school-teacher in a village near Machias, 
Me., lately chastised a young lady pupil of large 
dimensions and some muscular development, who 
tore his hair and scratched his face in return. He 
got the better of ber by reason of his strength, and 
chastised her to his satisfaction. The girl’s father 
has since called on the teacher and given him his 
choice, eitber to leave the village, submit to prosecu- 
tion, or take a thrashing. When last heard trom, 
he had not made up his mind. 


St. Thomas is dejected. Uncle Samuel, having 
woved and won her, strangely neglects to have the 
marriage ceremony performed, because some of his 
grown-up boys object. The bad fit of “shakes” 
which she had last fall, and her general unhealthy 
state, make it doubtful whether the marriage will 
ever take place. 


They have a story in Chicago to the effect that a 
drunken captain who met a private in his company 
in the same condition, and ordering him to * halt,’ 
the while endeavoring to assume a firm position on 
his feet, and talk with dignified severity, exclaimed, 
‘Private Smith, I’ll give you till (hic) four o’clock to 
gissoberin. ‘ Cap’n,” replied the soldier, ‘‘as you’re 
a s-8-s-sight drunkerniam, I'll give you t’l (hic) five 
o’clock to gissoberin.” 

Gerome’s ‘* Death of Ney ” is one of the most re- 
markable pictures among the 5000 in the French art 
exhibition just opened. It is simple in the extreme. 
It is early morning, and the /ampions still shed a 
ghastly glimmer on the dead body of the ‘“ Bravest 
of the Brave,’’? which, dressed in bourgeois or mufti, 
bearing fresh marks of bullets, is lying beside a wall. 
The firing party is marching off in the distance, 
leaving the dead hero on the ground. 


The late Duke of York, brother of George IV., 
when Governor of the Canadas, was solicited, during 
the prevalence of a long drought, by the clergy of the 
diocese, for permission to offer up prayers for rain. 
‘¢Eh?—whkat?” was his royal highness’s answer,— 
*O, yes; pray if you like—by all means—very proper. 
But I tell you what, you may pray till you’re black 
in the face, but I’m d—d if it rains till you nail the 
weather-cock in the other direction.” 
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atMarriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, Mr. Edmund Jack- 
son, Jr., and Miss Annie M. Kelty. 

By Rev. Mr. Bolles, Mr. W. J. A. Mooney and Miss 
Anne Flanley. 

By Rev. Mr. Walker, George H. Jones, M. D., and Miss 
Eila Smith. 

Bv Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr Shirley Erving and Miss Abby 
S. Brizgs. 

By Rev. Mr. Barry, Mr. Chas. Curtis and Miss Christina 
Sessler. 

At South Reading, Nathaniel W. Carter, Esq., and Miss 
Jeannie Ann Potter: by Rev. Mr. Hayward, Mr. E. Eu- 
gene Vliver and Miss Lucy E. Doe. 


In this city, Mrs. Isabella K. Tilden, 91; Mrs. Jane 
Bennett. 71; Mr. Henry Wainwright, 72; Mrs. Mary Kel- 
logg, 60; Mr. Charles J. Lloyd, 33; Mr. James W. Fenno, 
66; Mr. Oliver K. Robbins, 39; 3 
Mr. Charles E. Guild, 38. 

At Medford, Mr. Seth Dyer, 63; Mrs. M. E. Riley, 69. 

At Somerville, Mrs. Abbie B. Richardson, 36. 

At Milford, Mr. Jacob Willis, 67. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Rebecca Collins, 75. 

At Canton, Mrs. Hannah Tucker, 78. 

At Brookline, Miss Delia Pwichell, 20. 

At Newton, Mrs. Frances J. Graves, 51. 





















Mr. William Aliine, 71; 








ANTED —AGENTS— S875 to S2OO per 
month, everywhere. male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine wiil stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embrevider in a most superior 
manier Price only 818. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stroncer, more beautiful, or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.’’ Every second stitch 
ean be cut. and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to 8200 per month and expenses, or a Commimission 
Address 
SECOMB & Co., PITTSBURGH, Pa., or Boston, MASS. | 
CAULION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
) Ours isthe only genuine and really 
june 13 





OUR UNION. 


HOLLOWAY’S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS. 

Dr. Holloway, some fifteen years ago, witnessing the 
distress occasioned sickly chil 'ren in taking the nauseous 
vermifuges of that day, resolved to analyze them, and 
from the most effective of these remedies succeeded in 
separating their active medical properties, pure, taste- 
less andinodorous. Then, by combining these with sugar, 
and moulding them into an agreeable confection, formed 
the present rorULAR and EFFECTIVE VEKMIFUGE Known 
as 


HOLLOWAY'S VERMIFUGE CONFECTIONS, 


Which have almest entirely superseded the old nauseous 
Vermiftuges, to the delight of the poor littl: sufferers, 

So highly esteemed is this Popular Vermifuge, by the 
profession, that all intelligent physicians, who Know of 
them, preserive them in preference to other remedies, as 
not only more pleasant to take, but more effeciive. 

Parents and guardians, having the e of children, 
should keep them as a family medicine; for they not only 
eradicate Worins— those pests of childhood—but correct 
any derangement of the digestive organs, so prevalent 
with children. 


HOLLOWAY'S ARNICA PLASTERS. 





The original and only true Arnica Plasters possessing the 
great healing properties of the Arnica Flowers. 


The curative effects of these Plasters in all cases of pain 
or weakness in the breast, side or back, and in all cases 
of Inflammation of the Lungs. and Cough, are truly 
astonishing; they give immediate relief. 

Physicians prescribe them, and thousands recommend 
them. OssERVE—Hvlloway’s are the original and only 
true Arnica Plasters. 


HIESKELL'S OINTMENT. 


This Ointment, after an experience of twenty years, has 
proved itself a sovereign remedy for all Diseases of the 
Skin; having effected a radical cure in every case on 
which it was used, curing many obstinate cases of fifteen 
or twenty years’ standing, that had previously resisted 
all remedies prescribed by the best medical talent of the 
country. Its effect is astonishing, in a few days the sore- 
ness and irritation is removed, the skin becomes smooth 
and healthy, and remains permanently healed, without 
the use of any other remedy. 

Thus, Tetter, Salt-Rheum, Itch, Soldier's Itech, Ery- 
sipelas, Blotches, Pimples, and every form of disease of 
the skin is effectually cured, no matter of how long stand- 
ing. It has cured bad cases of Inflaimed Evelids, and 
Discharges from the Ear, when nothing else would heal 
them. Piles, that have resisted all other treatment for 
many years, have been effectually cured by the use of 
only one box of this Ointment. Burns, Scalds and Old 
Sores, it heals in a very short time. Price, 50 CENTS PER 
Box. 

Will send a box by mail to any address on the receipt 
of 60 cents. 

OBSERVE-— None genuine without the signature of the 
proprietors on the wrapper of each box—Jolnston, Hol- 
loway § Cowden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by GEO. C. GOODWIN, BOSTON, 


AND BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND COUNTRY STORE- 
may 23 KEEPERS. 9t 





MOTH-PATOMES, FRECKLES A&SD TAN. 
MHE ONLY RELIABLE RES 1Y tor those brown 
discolorations on the face's") RY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE Lotion.’ Prepared onty by Dr. B.C. PER- 
ry, 49 Bound Sireet, New York. [og Suid everywhere. 
ap 18 3m 









A CLEAR, SMCOTH SKIN, AND BEAU- 


tiful complexion fellows the use of HELM BOLD'S CON- 
CENTRATED EXItRACY O# SARSAPARILDA, 

It removes black spots, pimples, moth-patehes, and all 
eruptions of the skin. 


” THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
months the system naturally undergoes a change, and 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF SAR- 
SAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


Youre LADIES, BEWARE OF THE 





injurious effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such 
remedies close up the pores of the skin, and in a short 
time destroy the complexion. If you would havea fresh, 
h althy and youthful appearance, use HELMBOLD'S EX- 
TRACT OF SARSAPARILLA. 


Net A FEW OF THE WORST DISOR- 





ders that afflict mankind arise from corruption of the 
blood. HELMBOLD'S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA is 
a remedy of the utmost value. 


TELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSA- 





PARILLA cleanses and renovates the blood, instils the 
vigor of health into the system, and purges out the 
humors that make disease. 


PHOsE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY 





of complexion must purify and enrich the blood, which 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for HELM- 
BOLD’ S. Yake no other. 
TYELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EX- 
TRACT BUCHU 
IS THE GREAT DIURETIC. 
HELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSA- 
PARILLA IS THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, and are the most active that can be made 





FeLMBOLD’s HIGHLY CONCENTRA- 








tk FLUID EXTRACYS are pleasant in taste and 
odor, and immediate in their action. 
NONE ARE GENULNE, unless done up in the steel en- 
graved wrapper, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD 
the proprietor was compelled to adopt such a wrapper, 
because of the growing popularity of his articies, and to 
prevent spurious and dangerous counterfeiting. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, of eighteen years’ experience, and manufac- 
turerof HELMBOLD’S GENULVE PREPARATIONS. 
Principal Depots — HWELMBOLY’S DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL WAREHOUSE, 54 Broadway, New York, 
rext Metropolitan Hotel; and MLLMBOLI’S MEDb- 
ICAL. DEPOT, 104 South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
where ail desiring information should address communi- 
cations, which will be promptly replied to, and the nec- 
essary instructions imparted. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six fer 56.50. 


price ever offered to the public 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril 
Hant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-patd, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, tor one dollar 

THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GikL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—LoneG Sim, 
THE IpIloT Patver, by Matthew 8 Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8 Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tnk& Secret, by Clara Augusta — 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 


| by Maurice Silingsby.—THe Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 


ence.—THE DEATH-ToucH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tur 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A, Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mra. 
L. 8S. Goodwin.—Tfne Poiick Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—The AcTREss, by One of the Profession.—Tuk Gir- 
SEY DavGurer, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Erryin.—Reprarn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosautnue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue& OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Ine LEAGt & 
oF Drath, by Harry Harewood Lecch —Okrna s lit s- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olimstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin. 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM LT Ev- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1a Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RASHLEIGH'S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tnk King 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THe SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THie GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T ne 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage —WHiTE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—ILALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick -MARION‘sS BRIGADE, by Dr. J. HL. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GoLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.~-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Sra 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMonD, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—lHE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Pen: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
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SAILING. 


BY CARINO. 


Whither, ah, whither is yon ship sailing— 
Sailing away from me? 

God speed her! for all my fond hopes sailed with her, 
Far flway out on the sea. 


Tell me, ah, tell me, come back will she ever, 
Bringing my hopes back to me, 

Travel-stained, weary, but safely, ah, safely, 
Out of the treacherous sea? 


Fainter, still fainter she sinks in the distance, 
Naught of her form can I see. 

O ship! my heart longeth for the dear loved ones 
Thou rt bearing away from me! 


Our oung Folks Department 
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KITTY’S DREAM. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 








[}NCLE JACK was 
coming home from 
sea, and Tommy and 
Kitty were almost 
wild with delight, 
for even Santa 

Claus himself never 
) brought them so 
many wenierful 
7 toys as he did. Kit- 
ty couldn’t sleep a 
bit the night before 
he came, fur won- 
cering what he 
would bring; visions 
of beautiful dolls, 
with long, curling 
golden hair, eyes as 
blue as violets, and 
with the loveliest complexions; and houses for them, 
furnished from basement to attic with the most beau- 
titul furniture, and everything that the thriftiest lit- 
tle doll housekeeper could wish, danced through her 
brain all night. And following them came tea-sets, 
and candy castles, and toy villages, and jumping 
jicks, and more things than I can stop to tell you, 
until Kitty’s head fairly ached with t hinking. 

And in the morning, when Uncle Jack came, you 
may be sure it wasn’t long before both Kitty and 
Tommy had their hands in his pockets—and great 
splendid pockets they were, every whit as biz as San- 
ta Claus’s. But when their contents were all drawn 
forth and displayed, Kitty couldn’t help feeling a 
little bit disappointed. For, what do youthink? In 
the two years that Uncle Jack had been gone, he had 
some way fancied that Kitty had grown to be too old 
a girl to care for playthings, and while he had brought 
tops, and fish-hooks, and soldiers, and trumpets, and 
marbles, for Tommy, he had brought for her only a 
little workbox and a fan! 

To be sure, the workbox was very pretty—inlaid 
with ivory, and filled with useful things for sewing; 
a cunning little silver thimble, an embroidered nee- 
dle-case, filled with needles, and a pair cf scissors, 
dainty enough for a fairy seamstress; and the fan 
was a perfect beauty. It was crimson satin, all cov- 
ered with spangles and tipped with down. But I re- 
gret to say that Kitty was not a very industrious lit- 
tle girl, and liked playing much better than she liked 
sewing; so she didn’t care very much for the work- 
box, and the fan her mother said was too nice for her 
to play with, and so she put it away up on the top 
shelf of a closet, to keep until Kitty should be a 
young lady. 

Kitty wouldn’t have had Uncle Jack see that she 
wasn’t pleased, for all the world; so she forced back 
the tears of disappointment that kept coming into 
her eyes, and tried to forget her sorrow in examining 
Tommy’s toys. There wasn’t one of them that Kitty 
wouldn’t have liked herself, for she had played so 
much with Tommy that she had learned to like boys’ 
plays better than girls’, She liked to play marbles, 
and fly kites, and spin tops; and O, such a beautiful 
top as Uncle Jack had brought Tommy! Kitty had 
never seen anything like it. It was a great humming 
top, with Chinese figures painted in the most beauti- 
ful colors imaginable upon it; funny little fat women, 
with very plump cheeks and very tiny feet; very 
grave, wise-looking men, with skull-caps on their 
heads, and their hair hanging in long braids down 
their backs. And besides its beauties, it had very 
wonderful spinning qualities. Altogether, it was the 
most attractive top that Kitty had ever seen, and 
Kitty was a judge of tops; for ever since she had 
been a wee baby, and had crowed with delight while 
her father spun one for her amusement, tops had 
been her favorite playthings. 

She har:ly cared to look at Tommy’s other toys, 
though the marbles were very pretty ones, the sol- 
diers had great red cockades in their hats and epau- 
lets on their shoulders, and there was a little box 
that looked as if it might have candy or any common- 
place thing in it, but when you opened it, out hopped 
aspry little mouse, right on the floor, and he looked 
so like a real live mouse that Topsy, the cat, sprang 
after him, growling, and showing her teeth under her 

black whiskers. 
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But Tommy liked the top best, too, and as he wasn't 
a very generous little boy, he would hardly let Kitty 
take it for a moment; but as soon as he had gone to 
school Kitty had it all to herself, for Miss Simpkins’s 
school, where she went, had a holiday on that day. 
But alas! misfortune did pursue her so, poor Kitty 
thought—she had but just begun to enjoy spinning 
it on the hard floor of the piazza, when her mother 
called to her: 

* Kitty, I want you to go down to Mrs. Stevens’s, 
and ask her to send me the receipt for making that 
nice plum-cake she had for tea the last time I was 
there.” 

At any other time Kitty would have been glad to 
go, for she had a tooth for plum-cake, and liked very 
much to have her mother make it; but just now she 
wanted to spin the top. 

‘Come, Kitty,’ said her mother, * put the top up 
in the closet—you mustn’t carry it with you, for you 
might lose it—and run along.” 

So Kitty put the top in the closet, and put on her 
hat and started. But as soon as she got outside the 
door, it came into her mind how delightful it would 
be to take the top with her, there were so many flat 
smooth stones along the way where she could spin 
it. To be sure, her mother had told her not to, but 
then she would never know it, and what harm would 
it do?” 

Kitty stole softly back, took the top from the shelf, 
and slipped it out of sight under her cape, and ran 
out of the house. She went straight to Mrs. Ste- 
vens’s and got the receipt, and then took her way 
leisurely homeward, stopping every now and then to 
spin the top. But there didu’t seem to be so many 
nice places to spin it on as she bad fancied there 
would be; the road was very soft and dusty, and 
there were hardly any large stones in it. 

But all at once Kitty espied a splendid large flat 
stone, beside the brock that ran alung on the other 
side of the stone wall that bordered the road. She 
climbed over the wall at once, sat down on the grass 
beside the stone, and began to spin her top. 

At first she took very great care not to let it fall 
into the brook, but after a while it went so beautifal- 
ly round and round on the smooth stone, without yo- 
ing near the edge at all, that she forgot her caution, 
and, all at once, before she could catch it, it hopped 
off the stone into the brook! The brook was a broad, 
and deep, and swift one, and in a moment it had 
whirled the top away out of reach of Kitty’s eyes. O, 
how terrified she was! She ran along the bank, in 
the direction which the top had taken, for a long 
ways, trying to catch a glimpse of it again, but in 
vain; and at last she threw herself down on the 
grass, and sobbed as if her heart would break. O, 
how much she would give, she thought, if she had 
only obeyed her mother, and left the top in the 
closet at home! For how could she tell her mother 
and Tommy that she had lost it? 

Then a sudden temptation came tober. Why need 
she tell anybody of it? Why not pretend that she 
had left it in the closet as her mother had toid her? 

Kitty resolved that she would do so, but you may 
be sure that she didn’t feel very happy after she had 
made that resolve. She sat on the bank a long time, 
dreading to go home, until suddenly she remembered 
that her mother wanted the receipt to make the cake 
that morning, and she thought that perhaps nothing 
would be said about the top until Tommy came home 
from school. 

Her mother met her at the door, but she said not a 
word about the top, much to Kitty’s delight; for she 
felt so guilty that it seemed to her that everybody 
must know what she had done. In a very few mo- 
ments, Tommy came in from school, and Kitty heard 
him boisterously calling for his top, eager to display 
it to some of his friends, who were waiting outside 
the door. 

“‘ Kitty put it in the closet,” she heard her mother 
say; and then there was a noisy overturning of half 
the contents of the closet, and then Tommy said, 
angctily: 

* Odear! it aint there! Girls always lose every- 
thing. I wish Kit would let my things be. A feller 
that has a sister can’t ever have anything in peace.” 
Then he came in search of Kitty. ‘‘ What have you 
done with my top?” he exclaimed. 

There was a great choking in Kitty’s throat, and 
her heart beat so she could hear it. 

“T put it into the closet, and that was the last I 
saw of it,’ she said. But O, how red her face grew, 
and how she trembled! She had never told a false- 
hood before, and it made her feel more guilty and 
miserable than I can tell you. 

And just then something drew her eyes to the 
doorway, and—could she believe her senses ?—a little 
figure stood on the threshold—a little old woman, 
with very plump cheeks and very tiny feet, exactly 
like one of the funny Chinese women that were 
painted on Tommy’s top, only that the women on 
the top were as rosy and blooming as possible, and 
their hair was done up in the most elaborate manner, 
while this woman’s face was fearfully pale, and her 
hair was hanging down over her shoulders, dripping 
with water! Behind her came another little old 
woman, the perfect counterpart of herself, except 
that her dress was blue and yellow instead of red and 
green, and then a man—a grave, wise-looking Chi- 
naman, with his hair hanging in long braids down 
his back, and little wooden shoes on his feet, that 
made a click-clack on the floor. And from his 
clothes and his hair water was dripping! Two more 
little men followed him. They were veritably the 
figures on Tommy’s top come to life! And yet were | 
they alive? Their faces had such an ashen, ghastly | 
hue! 
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or they came towards Kitty, they made up fright- 
ful faces, and the women shook their fists threaten- 
ingly at her; but, strange to say, Tommy did not 
seem to see them at all. He looked very suspiciously 
at Kitty’s scarlet face. 

“'That’s a whopper, I know,” he said. He wasn’t 
avery good boy, I am sorry to say, and just now he 
was very angry. ‘ You’ve hid it somewhere, and 
now you just go and get it as quick as you can.” 

“Tommy, Tommy,” said his mother, reprovingly, 
“you mustn’t talk so. Kitty wouldn’t tell a false- 
hood; if she knew where your top was, she would 
tell you.” 

O, how dreadfully Kitty felt when her mother said 
this! If she had suspected her of having taken the 
top, and had scolded her, she woulin’t have felt haif 
so sorry. And, O horrors! just as soonas her mother 
had done speaking, there came a little low, cackling 
laugh from the little old women, who still stood 
making grimaces and threatenings at Kilty. But 
neither her mother nor Tommy seemed to hear it; 
and Kitty, though almost beside herself with terror, 
succeeded in keeping herself from crying out, as she 
came very near doing at first. 

Tommy, not daring to say more while his mother 
was within hearing, went away to overturn the con- 
tents of the closet again, in a fruitless search for his 
top, and Kitty ran out of doors, afraid to meet her 
mother’s eyes; but, dreadful to tell, the little men 
and women followed her! The women wept, and 
tore their hair, and pointed in tke direction of the 
brook, and the men stamped their litt!e wooden 
shoes, and made threatening gostures at Kitty. O, 
how Kitty longed to run an! throw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and confess to her how wicked she 
had been, and beg her to drive away the dreadful 
little creatures that haunted her! But how could 
she coniess that she had told a lie? How could she 
bear her mother’s sorrowful look—worse, a thousand 
times, than any punishment could be? No, she could 
not doit. Yet all day long the little people followed 
her wherever she went, and even when she crept into 
her little bed at night—-not to sleep, for she could not 
do that, but to sob and weep—there the little crea- 
tures were, walking over the bed, and peering, with 
their little black, glittering, ghostly eyes, down into 
her face! Had the painted figures on Tommy’s top 
really been alive? and were they haunting her in re- 
venge fur her having been the means of their death? 
Kitty thought, in bewilderment, and then she cried 
out, and begged them to leave her. But one of the 
little men wound his long braid of hair around her 
neck, and choked her cries, and then they all took 
hold of her, and dragged her out of bed and down the 
stairs, out of doors, and down the road to the brook’s 
side! And then, in spite of her struggles, they 
pushed her, with all their might, into the brook! 
She felt herself sinking into the cold water, and then 
—she opened her eyes, with a start, and where do 
you think she found herself? Oa the bank of the 
brook, to be sure, but it was noon instead of night, 
and there were no funny little men and women to be 
seen; andin a moment Kitty realized, with O, such 
a thrill of joy, what had happened. She had fallen 
asleep there on the edge of the brook, just as she was 
trying to get up courage to go home, and all the rest 
had been only a dream. 

I can’t tell you how thankful Kitty was. She ran 
home as fast as she could, and told her mother all 
about it; and her mother looked very sorry to hear 
how disobedient Kitty had been, but she forgave her 
when she saw how sorry she was. 

And then she said that they might possibly find 
the tep yet; the brook was much narrower after it 
got down into the meadow, and if the top had floated 
down there, it might be found. 

So Kitty and her mother went down together to 
the meadow, and walked along beside the brook for a 
long ways, and at last, just as Kitty was beginning 
to despair, snugly wedged in between two great 
stones on the edge of the brook, they found the top. 

And the paint wasn’t washed off a bit; the little 
old women were as rosy and blooming as ever, and 
the little men as grave and composed. 

You may be sure Kitty thought herself the hap- 
piest little girl in the world, when Tommy came 
home from school calling for his top, just as she had 
dreamed; she ran to the closet, and got it for him. 
But she has never forgotten her dream; and now, 
whenever she is tempted to disobey her mother or to 
tell what isn’t true, she remembers the little 
men and women, with their pale faces and their 
awful, little, glittering, black eyes, and resists the 
temptation. 
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EXPENSIVE GEMS. 

Amongst the gems which are cut, the diamond 
holds the first place for brilliancy of lustre, or water, 
as itis termed. The oriental ruby is next in value, 
when of considerable size, or perfect transparency 
and rich color. It is chiefly found in the Capellan 
mountains, near Syria, in the kingdom of Ava. The 
sapphire, which varies from a dark rich blue to a 
pale and almost colorless tinge of the same hue, holds 
the next place. Itis found in comparatively large 
masses in Ava and Ceylon. The emerald, with its 
peculiar rich green color, is held in high estimation by 
Eastern monarchs. The aquamarine isa pale blue 
variety of the same mineral. The topaz is found in 
all parts of the globe; and for the striking changes 
which it undergoes when it is exposed to heat, and 
the fine colors which it naturally displays, is pecu- 
liarly suited to the lapidary’s art. Garnets of very 
rich color are obtained in Ceylon and Greenland. 
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A HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 

One night Brother Neagle and three or four friends 
were returning from a whist-party, when they meta 
gentleman, who was likewise on his way home, and 
who insisted that the whole party should go with 
him to his residence, and take a glass of whiskey. 


Neagle objected, on account of the lateness of the | 


hour, but the gentleman insisted, assuring the party 
that his wife was an angel, and would be delighted to 
see them. When they arrived at the house, the gen- 
tleman opened the door with his night-key, and was 
marching them into the parlor, when from the head 
vi the stairs was heard a voice screaming: 

* 1s that you, Mr. site 

“It is, my dear,” was the soft response of the 
husband. 

‘* Well, who are those night-birds with you? Isn't 
this a pretty hour to be bringing company home? 1] 
wonder you are not ashamed of yourselves!’ 

The husband had nota word to say, and Brother 
Neagle and his friends stole out on tiptoe, without so 
much asa“ good-night.’”? She was one of the house- 
hold angels we read about. 
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A LEAP-YEAR LETTER. 

Here is a love letter, that is a model in its way. 
The writer is in earnest: 

Dear Mat, you know I luv you mor an any uther 
Girle in the World, and what’s the Reason you all- 
ways want me to tell youso, 1 no you ar almost get- 
ting tired of waiting fur me, I no you luv me fit to 
break your hart. I no we ort to get married, but how 
can we—sa? What's the use to think about? I 
thort when I sold my mule that I would have paff to 
pay the preacher and buy a nice goun. But I tried 
mi lack at poker and got stript the first nite. Mat 
you never played poker in korse not. Well it’s a 
confounded nice game as long as yu set behind a 
small par, but when yu kant get a par, the pot’s 
gone. Lluv you so much Mat that I almost hav a 
notion to sell my 1 horse wagin and buck a nite or 2 
at farrow, but how can I—sa? My whol wagin 
wudent fetch mor an fore or 5 good staks. I’le go 
back to the mountings and work and dig and swet 
and do everything I ken to get money to get mar- 
ried. I aint any ways gelus Mat but please don’t hug 
and kiss and seton B——a C——s lapany moar. You 
no he aint shaks, he kant drink morn 3 hornes thout 
gittin tite I ken stand up under fifty. You noI kin 
lick him 2, and done it and kin do it again. But I 
aint a bit gelus, Inol ort to got marrid long ago, 
leven years is rether long to kort a gal, but ile have 
you yet Mat. Good by til next we meat. 





Your Affexunate Lover, 
J—S 
Note a Bena, good by agin. Run that fellow off. 


2th P.S. I’m net a bit gelus Mat, don’t let him 
cum bout the house. 





A TOBACCO STORY. 

An interesting-looking female, who, from her gen- 
eral contour and flash style of drese, inticated that 
she belonged to “ ye fast crowd,” called on the local 
magistrate at San Francisco, on a late morning, and 
demanded a warrant for the arrest of another party 
for an alleged assault and battery. The judge, no- 
ticing that one of her cheeks was considerably swol- 
len, asked the gay damsel if that swelling was the 
result of the injury she had received. Looking him 
fuii in the face, she replied: 

“Injury! I guess not. Why, bless your soul, that’s 
tobacco, judge.’”” And, to verify her assertion, she, 
from between her sweet, pouting lips, drew forth an 
“old soldier,” which would have put to blush any 
ancient mariner,” and laid it on his desk. 
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A KEEPING PEOPLE. 

A sea captain, trading regularly to the African 
coast, was invited to meet a committee of a society 
for the evangelization of Africa. Among numerous 
questions touching the habits and religion of the 
African races, he was asked: 

* Do the subjects of King Dahomy keep Sunday?” 

‘Keep Sunday?” he replied;. “ yes, and every 
other darned thing they can lay their hands on.” 
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MINOR JOKES. 

A Breakfast Colloquy.—Have another egg? I’ve 
had two. Another would be eggs-cess (excess. ) 
Eggs six? No, ’twould be eggstrey (extra.) 

When is a house not a house? 

Ans.—When it’s a raisin’. 

When are poets in heaven? 

Ans.—When they get to parodies ( paradise.) 

What is the most religious height? 

Ans.—Pusey(h)ite. 

Why is a Jew that may be bought like a great 
Latin poet? 

Because he’s a Juvenal, 

When is a watch like part of a bed? 

Ans.—When it’s a ticking. 

Wien is an arrow like the mind? 

Ans.—When it hits an eye dear (idea) it then be- 
comes a(n) arrowed mind. 

What shall we send to Crete? 

Ans.— Creature comforts. 

Why is a man whose toes are trodden upon no bet- 
ter than a common vegetable? 

Ans.—Because he’s a te-martyr (tomato.) 
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